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A GREAT NATIONAL PICTURE. 
ALL THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


FROM 


THE BEGINNING OF THE REPUBLIC, 
ONE LARGE AND FINELY ENGRAVED STEEL PLATE. 


Asa work of art, this important ‘Nation: ul Picture, re, in which acourate portraits are given of all the 
eminent men who, during the first hundred years of "the Republic, have held the office of Chief Magis- 
trate, w + bear comparison with the best productions of the graver in this Country or Europe. 

Mr. J. R. Rice, the artist who was commissioned to execute the plate, has been for a long time 
engaged Bo) it, almost execlusiv ely, and now presents a finished picture, worthy of its great subject, and 
one that will strongly appeal to the pride and patriotism of every American Citizen. 

As a memorial of our great Centennial, nothing eould be more appropriate or acceptable to the 
people, grouping, as it does, in a single elegant picture, our First Century of Presidents. 

Sold ! »y Agents, to whom the most liberal terms are offered, 

Applications for territory should be made at once, 


AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 


T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 1129 Chestnut St., Philada., Pa. 


Dr. JoHNSON's $30 HEALTH-LIFT. 


Commended by LL.D.s—D.D.S-M.D.8-Prof.s-Sch. Principals-Att'ys-Bankers, etc. 
eae Send stamp for full Circular. J, W. Schermerhorn & Co., 14 Bond St., New York. 


STRANGERS’ POCRET-GUIDE [0 TRE CENTENNIAL EXBIBITION AND PRILADELPELA, 


This carefully prepared Centennial Guide contains all the essential features of the more expensive 
guide-books, and gives the reader particular information not only in regard to the Exhibition itself, but 
about the city and its many features of interest. 

ae Price only 10 cents, Sent by mail. 
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FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1876. 


[Prepared expressly for ‘ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE,” by E BUTTERICK & CO. 
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gaiey and Children’s Garments. 


LADIES’ WALKING COSMME. 
(For ‘Description see next Page, 









































2 E. BUTTERICK & CO.’S PATTERNS. y ee | 
LADIES’ WALKING COSTUME, || 
(For Illustration see preceding Page.) 
The clegant suit illustrated is made of de bége, and | side seams. The pattern 1s in 9 sizes for ladies from 
trimmed with the material, silk ani fringe. It is} 20 to 36 inches, waist measure, and is No, 4356, || 
exceedingly dressy, and is suitable for visiting, the | price 35 cents 


promenade or any of those occasions not requiring} The jacket is double-breasted and has a collar and 


absolute full-dress. The skirt is of handsome shape | lapels, the hood at the back being simulated by the 


and comfortable proportions, und was cut by pattern | trimming. . The front is loos it the back is half. 





No. 4413, price 35 cents. The model is represented | fitting, and its front edges form revers to correspond 
perfectly plain, but is of such graceful outline that! with those of the over-skirt. The sleeves are of the 
the effect is very attractive. The skirt pattern | usual shape, and aro finished with pointed euffs, hav- 
is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist | ing revers at the upper side. ‘| sattern to the jacket | 
measure; and is appropriate for any suit material. jis No. 4357, price 35 cents, o in 13 sizes for 
The over-skirt is in wrap style, and the arrange-| ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. A short 
ment of its trimming is faithfully pictured by the en-!| basque closing at the back worn beneath the 
graving. The fronts are deep and square, while the | jacket, and is fitted in the cust iry manner. It 
back-breadth is long and ample, and is folded" over | was cut by pattern No. 4134, } 0 cents, and is 
at its front edges in revers. The garment is prettily | in the same number of sizes as the jacket 
draped, and is tied back with t ipes fastened underthe, The hat is of chip, trimmed with silk and blossoms. {| 
| 
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4482 4482 
Front View. 
Back View 
LADIES’ POLONAISE, WITH A BASQUE BACK | 
No. 4482.—Tho garment illustrated is made of| and costs 35 cents. To make the polonaise for a | 
cashmere, and trimmed with silk, tie sash also | lady of medium size, will require 68 yards of goods 
being of the litter material. The pattera is in 13} 27 inches wido, together with 2 yards of silk 20 
sizes for ladies from 23 to 46 inches, bust measure, | iaches wide, for the collar, cuffs and sash. 
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LADIES’ BASQUE, OPEN 
IN THE BACK 


No. 4480 The pattern 
rf 

to the elegant garment 

trated 


ladies fron 


bust measur 


4480 gpl 


, hos de will 
Front View, Incii¢ wiae, Wi 


4488 


Front View. Back View 


LADIES’ POLONAISE, WITH VANDYKE BACK. 


rant 
istics of a polonaise and wrap, and is therefore ex- | for ladies from 28 to 4v in 


ceedingly popular for the street. 


No. 4488.—This garment combines the character- 


} 


ches, bust measure, costs 35 | 


j 
| 
| 
| 
combination. The pattern, whicn is in 10 sizes | 
} | 


It is here repre-| cents. To make the garment for a lady of medium | 
sented as made of écru lace, velvet and silk, an ele- | size, i} yards of goods, 27 inches wide, are required. 
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MISSES’ POLONAISE 


No. 4490 
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Righ t Side View. 


LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT 


l’s-hair is the material made 1 


os 


ny 


istrated by these 


are of silk. 


The pattern is 


fabric that may be selected, 


any caress 


r misses 


Back View 


4483 


Left Side Vie 


WITIL CHATELAINE 


and is in 9 sizes for 
waist measure To 


lady of medium size, 


wide, wil! be required 


20 to 36 inches, 


over-skirt for a | 


s of goods, 27 inches 


f pattern, 30 cents, 
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LADIES’ SLEEVELESS JACKET. 


No. 4475 The garment here 
illustrated is very erviceable for 
house wear r for the street be- 
neath « wrap too light for the sea- 

e worn over a 

y other wrap, 
silk or vel- 

‘ial. The pattern 
ladies from 28 to 
sure, and costs 
he jacket for 

2g yards of 


ill be re- 


Front Vi 


Front View. 


LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT 


No. 4479 To make an over-skirt like the one jj goods, and is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 














lustrated by the engravings, for a lady of medium | inches, waist measure. Bands, folds or plaitings are 


size, 58 yards of goods. 27 inches wide, will be 


reunited The pattern is suitable for any dress 


suitable decorations, and if preferred, may be used in- 


stead of that illustrated. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 
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4485 


Front View. Bach View 


GIRLS’ FRENCH SACK. 


No. 4485.—Sacks with short backs are quite| sizes for girls from 2 to 9 years of age, and costs 25 
popular for young folks’ wear, and many of them cents. To make the sack for a girl 7 years old, 24 
have sashes at the back, which match the trimming yards of material, 27 inches wide, together with 14 
used. The pattern to the sack represented is in 8| yard of silk 20 inches wide, will be required, 








Front View, 


LADIES’ FICHU COLLAR. 


No. 4481.—Articles"of the variety illustrated are| trimming. The pattern is in one size only. and re- 
y pa y 


frequently’ used in place of wraps, and are very| quires a yard and a-half of goods, twenty-seven 
stylish. White luwn is the material made up in this| inches wide, to make the collar illustrated. Price 
instance, while Italian Valenciennes is used for} of pattern, twenty cents. 
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GIRLS’ POLONAISE, OPEN IN 
THE BACK. 

No, 4486 —Cashmere is the ma- 
terial made up in the pretty little 
garment here illustrated, while the 
trimming consists of silk and fringe. 
To make the garment for a girl 7 
years of age, 24 yards of goods 27 
inches wide, will be required. The 
pattern is in 8 sizes for girls from 2 


to 9 years of age, and costs 25 cents. 


Front View. 





4476 
LADIES’ COAT-SLEEVE, 


No, 4476.—The sleeve illustrate] may be added to | sleeve is rounded at the top to provide sufficient full- 


any waist in place of the sleeve accompanying the | ness for a dress cut high on the shoulder. The 


| pattern after which the rest of the garment was cut,| pattern is in one size, and costs 10 cents. A yard || 
| It is made of silk and trimme ed with bands of adarker | and three-eighths of goods, 20 inches wide, will be | 
| shade. The upper side is the wider, and the | necessary for a pair of sleeves like the pattern. i| 


LITTLE GIRLS’ GORED COAT. 


No. 4484.—This pretty little coat 
is made of de bége and trimmed with 
the material and velvet The pat- 
tern is suitable for lieavy as well as 
light goods, and is in 6 sizes for 
girls from 2 to 7 years of age. To 


for a girl of 5 years, 


make the coat 
2 yards of 27-inch-wide goods will 
be necessary, Price of pattern, 


20 cents, 


4484 


Froni View. 
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BOYS’ CAMISOLE. 


No, 4487.—The engravings present a new style of 
shirt-waist, which is very popular. It is made of 
eambric, though print, linen and flannel are all suit- 
able materials. The pattern by which it was cut is 
in 7 sizes for boys from 2 to 8 years of age. To 


make the garment for a boy of 6 years, 2¢ yards of 


goods, 27 inches wide, are necessary. Price of pat- 


tern, 20 cents. 


Front Vii 


CHILD'S PLAITED APRON 


No. 4477 I ike the garment illustrated by tern is appropriate for a 
these engravings, for a child of 6 yerrs, 4} yards of 8 sizes for children fron 


goods 27 inches wide, will be required. The pat-! of pattern, 20 cents. 


GIRLS’ PRINCESS WRAPPER 
OPEN IN THE BACK 

No. 4478.—A wrapper of the 
style illustrated is not only comfort- 
able, but is sufficiently dre.sy for 
an evening at home—an advan 
tage, with which all wrappers can- 
not be credited The pattern to it 
is in 8 si'es for girls from 2 to 9 
years of age, and costs 25 cents. 


To make the wrapper for a girl of 
97 
~t 


6 years, 3} yards of goods, 


inches wide, will be necessary. 


{ Back View, 


(2 NOTICE.--We are Agents for the Sale of E. BUTTERICK & CO.°S PATTERNS, and | 
will send any kind or size of them to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price and | 
order. 
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| GATHERED A FLOWER, 


BY MRS. E, B. DUFFEY, 


GATITERED a flower by tho grassy way, 
As I came through tho dew-starred ficld to- 
day; 


Its perfume a memory brought to mo 
Of a day when my lover went over the sea, 


Of a summer day, when the skies were bright, 

When the shades were gray and the clouds were 
white; 

When in the shadows I saw him stand 

With a spray of these very flowers in his hand, 


A glory hung over those morning hours, 

A glory which spread to the fragrant flowers ; 
And he left me then, on my lips a kiss; 

In my heart a blending of woe and bliss, 


The months have circled their rounds since then ; 
Tho flowers by the wayside are blooming again ; 
My love goes reaching far over the sea; 

Oh, when will my lover come back to mo! 





in both adopted the extreme views of young Jeffer- 
son and the plebeian Patrick Henry, rather than 
the temorizing policy of Peyton Randolph, Brax- 
ton and other men of his own more aristocratic 
class, 

IIe had brought his daughter with him, their 
body-servants, groom, etc.: the whole party 
traveled on pack-horses, and put up at the Indian 
Queen Inn, but on tho day of their arrival were so 
earnestly entreated to accept the hospitality of 
Mordecai Floyd, a wealthy Quaker, that they r 
moved to his house on Iigh Street, just below 
Fourth, 

Mordecai Floyd was one of the great importers 
in the India and Barbadoes trade: his fortune had 
grown of late years to such large proportions that 
ho was among the few merchants in tho little town 
who were able to live in dwellings separate from 
their warehouses, Ilis house, two-storied, hip- 
roofed, built of English black and glazed brick, 
stood just where the town touched tho country, 
Ilis sister Hannah regulated the sober yet affluent 
conditions of the little houschold, Miss Betty 


RESIDENCE OF MORDECAI FLOYD, 


A GLIMPSE OF PHILADELPHIA IN JULY, 1776.* 


R. HENRY KEEN WALDO of Queen 
Anne’s, as we learn from a MS, diary 
kept by him, came to Philadelphia in 

July, 1776, with several other gentlemen of Vir- 
ginia, who assembled to counsel and support their 
dclegates in Congress, They were all leaders in 
he province; their property, and indeod the 
destiny of their lives, depended on the action of 
the Congress in this present crisis; and they could 
not wait patiently for weeks until the post-riders 
should bring news of the result to Richmond. 
Mr. Waldo had been a member of the House of 
Burgesses and of the Committee of Safety: he had 

* We are indebted to Lippincott's Magazine for this 
interesting paper from the pen of Renrcca TARDING 
Davis, and also for the fine illustrations accompany- 
ing the article, 





Waldo, no doubt, thought its small rooms, great 
cleanly kitchens and trim garden a picture of snug 
comfort after the barn-like wooden houses and 
lavish wastefulness of the Virginia gentry. 

There are one or two little facts given in Mr. 
Waldo’s diary from which readers of sentiment:! 
leanings might infer that Mordecai Floyd, a bache- 
lor of middle age, had some tenderer object in view 
then the wish to oblige a business friend when he 
urged the Virginian and his daughter to become 
his guests, But if that were the caso, Mr. Waldo 
evidently had no suspicion of it. He mentions in 
his diary his surprise at discovering the scholar- 
ship of his host, whom he had “supposed to pos- 
sess only the shrewd, money-making sense of the 
Thee-and-Thou party.’”’ Floyd had taken him 
into the little brick houso which contained the 
library that James Logan had willed to the town, 
and had fingered the hugo leather-coyered vol- 
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ee 
umes with s familiarity which awed the Virginian, 
whose Knuwledge embraced some remembered 
scraps of Terence and Horace, and an intimate 
acquaintance with Mr. Pope’s poems, Sir Charles 
Grandison and other fashionable novels of the day. 
He states in explanation that “ Floyd belongs 
to a small clan of Quakers among whoam Penn’s 
good-breeding and learning are not only tradis- 
huns, but heirlooms, The majority of the sect are 
poarly educatted, and the women speak much 
false grammar.’’ The Virginian had not the least 
doubt of his own qualifications as literary critic. 
He arrived on the third of the month, After the 
heavy dinner of meats and pastry usual among 
Friends at twelve o’clock, Mordecai betook him- 
self to his warehouse, and Mr, Waldo to the Lon- 





THE LONDON 


don Coffee-house, where he was soon joined by a] 
high-featured, ungainly man in gray cloth coat 

and small-clothes, his thick foxy hair drawn back 

from a reddish-colored face and tied with a black | 
ribbon. Mr. Waldo (who wore lace, a full suit of 
brown velvet, his hair powdered, buckles of dia- 
monds and dress sword) was a little annoyed that 
his leader, Jefferson, should so neglect externals, 
and give to the Philadelphia Tories a false idea of 
his social rank. This matter, however, soon 
passed out of his mind. Mr, Jefferson walked 
with him up High Street to the shop of James 
Randolph, of which the Virginia delegation made 
a sort of head-quarters, The bill introduced by 
one of them, Mr. Richard Henry Lee of West- 
moreland, had passed in Congress the day before, 
and the colonies by it were virtually separated 
from the mother-country. The paper drawn up 
by the committee of which Jefferson was chair- 
man, declaring them free and independent, was to 
be brought up for signing the nextday. Our Vir- 
ginian, a new-comer, was aflame with excitement | 
at hearing of these great matters. His hand con- 
tinually sought his sword as he sat listening to the 
account of work done by his neighbors in the past 


week—not speaking, for he was a man of much 
diffidence and but humble opinion of himself, 
When he and Mr. Jefferson had quitted the 
others, and were walking up the muddy street 
together, he said: “This is a new nation which 
has been created. I have done nothing. I will 
take my daughter home at once, raise troops in 
Queen Anne’s and join Colonel Washington. I 
take shame to myself to have been idle so long.’’ 
He was much moved, and wondered no little at 
the calmness of his companion. Mr. Jefferson, 
however, was at the time chagrined at some altera- 
tions in the wording of his paper suggested by the 
committee, and was even graver and more silent 
than was his wont. He proposed that Mr. Waldo 
should accompany him to the house of Dr, Frank- 


— “ 





COFFEE-HOUSE, 


| lin, whom he wished to consult on some important 


matter before going with other delegates to a state 
dinner at the City Tavern. 

Mr. Waldo, used to the quiet streets of the 
country village of Richmond, found quite a metro- 
politan air in the stirand bustle of the little Quaker 
borough. The setting sun threw a ruddy glow 
over the forest to the west and the one or two 
country-seats, with their stiff, box-bordered gar- 
dens, that broke into its edge. These dark woos 
were threaded by divers shady lanes, down which 
the cows were slowly coming home from pasture, 
and by streams that glittered in and out of the 
thickets and rank grass, broadening into mudcy 
creeks as they crossed the town. This forest made 
one barrier to the town, the glittering Delaware 
the other, along which the masts of the shipping 
stuck up into the reddened sky with fine black 
lines. The streets ran between woods and river, 


| straight, narrow, lined with low, solid, gloomy 
| houses, red and black in color, with beetle-browed 


roofs and overhanging stoops. Here and there 
one of the “great mansions’? emphasized the 


street with its pretentious gardens, wooden statu- 


ary, stabling and kitchens swarming with black 
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and white slaves. Mr. Waldo caught sight of cer- 
tain stately dames in brocade and towering head- 
wear carried in sedan chairs to and from these 
houses, no doubt on their way, although it was 
still broad daylight, to one of the fashionable tea- 
drinkings whose “ deadly weariness ”’ his Virginia 
neighbors had warned him to escape, Other 
ladies, way in flowered chintzes and lawn aprons, 
sat knitting on the stoops, chatting with their 
friends as they went by. ‘There a couple of gal- 
lant French officers stood hat in hand, paying 
their devoirs to an ugly old matron, while her 
daughter sat with shy yet saucy eves in the back- 
ground; there a busy housewife stepped down on 
the plank sidewalk, trading with a Dutch farmer, 
in his suit of vellow tow, on horseback, his wife 
and baskets on the pillion behind; on a broad 
stoop sat a Quaker shopkeeper and his plump wife 
with folded hands, placidly surveying the passers 
by, the shop (the * Bunch of Feathers’’ or ‘ Key 
of Gold’’) invitingly open to the public, with its 
display of paduasoys, shaloons and saggathies, 
while his 'prentice in leathor apron and the maid- 


MA. JEFFERSON AND MR. WALDO, 


servant within carried on their coarse courtship 
in full sight, unrebuked. 

The Virginian, fevered by excitement, saw 
groups and houses as pictures in a significant 
panorama: on every side he detected indications 
of the change at hand, 'To-morrow past, the little 
town could never'sink back into the drowsy de- 
pendency of a single Quaker family, but would 
become the ‘icld of an experiment such as the 
world had never yet soen, The indications of the 


| 


peau, while the drab-hued, phlegmatic Quakers 
looked at them askance and sourly; from the 
Northern Liberties came the music of the city 
battalions at drill; now passed a dozen painted 
Indians in hunting-shirts, not lounging lazily 
under a load of peltry, but erect, keeping step to 
the tap of the drum; again, a bank of fighting 
Quakers, young fellows, cockaded, in blue and 
bull; from the peaks of the privateers anchored in 
the harbor floated a new flag, bearing a rattle- 
snake on a field of blue ready to strike; the very 
gangs of ’prentice-lads in their smock shirts and 
leathern aprons crowded about Dock Creek, and 
the black slaves at work in the reeking kitchens 
gabbled together of Washington's hungry soldiers 
or of Howe's well-fed Hessians, and often, too, of 
the chance of escape to join one army or the other, 
They passed a large mansion on High Street 
surrounded by green-houses and a lawn shaded 
with gray old cedars, One or two coaches and a 
landau—all, indeed, that the town could boast 
were drawn up in front of it: there was great stir 
of preparation within, Richard Penn, one of the 
Proprietaries, entertained to-night the dig- 
nitaries of the province and some of the 
Most Honorable Congress, High Street, 
down which they walked, was the centre of 
the Quaker town—not only of its business, 
but social life, One or two other houses be- 
sides the Proprictary Penn's were lighted, 
and gave signs that a solid supper or the 
fashionable thin feast of tea, small cakes and 
dignity was going on within, The Phila- 
dolphians, pushed unwillingly to economy 
in the last two years, had gladly relaxed the 
strain to show hospitality to the leaders of 
the other provinces as they arrived. The 
Virginian, however, with whom hospitality 
was a daily affair, looked with more interest 
at the novel siehts and sounds of the trading 
portion of the str It was the eve of 
market-day: the chimes of Christ Church 
were ringing as usual to announce the fact, 


ey 


ihe yellow-covered wagons of the Dutch 


mer ms 
— 


ae 


farmers were already ranged in line under 
the open market-sheds, while their owners 
were drinking | nd eating blood-pud- 
dings at the Black Boar or the Rose and 
Crown, 

Mr. Waldo stopped curiously, too, to ob- 
serve the Town Hall, a little dark building, 
where all public meetings had been held by 
the colonial governors: the Friends’ squat, 

well-shaded meeting-house was its nearest neigh- 


| bor, but under a penthouse attached to its side 


change were insignificant enough; a few strangers | 


from the feebler colonies brightening the dull- 
tinted streets with stately dress and color, toupee 
and velvet, crimson and purple, sword and cha- 


| 


stood the pillory and whipping-post where the 
black, Irish and Palatine slaves were daily taught 
submission, Pillory, whipping-post and meeting- 
house were all now deserted and silent in the quiet 
evening: a gray pigeon fluttered drowsily up to 
the leaden-framed window of the hall and curled 
its head under its wing to sleep on the broad sill. 
Down near the river, however, the auctioneer's 
block stood in the open street, and he could be 
heard distinctly calling out the several lots for sale 
to a few of the Dutch farmers who were gathered 
about him: “One yearling heifer, warranted ;” 
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“Two roan nazs, accustomed to pull in harness ;’ 
“Tkely negro wench, who has had smallpox ;” 
“ Blacksmith, German, warranted healthy and 
industrious—for eight years A written placard 
posted on the wall of Christ Chureh burying- 
ground gave notice ‘to the gentry and trades- 
people that a lot of fifty negroes, just landed from 
the Gaines coast, would be sold at noon to-mor- 
row.” 


Mr. Jefferson, noting his companion’s eager | 


interest in the town, pointed out the great barn- | 


like wooden building erected for Whitefield by 
his disciples, and showed him in the green banks 
of one of the broad creeks one or two caves, yet 
remaining, in which the first Swedish and English 
settlers had found shelter nearly a century and a} 
half before. 

As they approached Franklin's house, however, 


went in, ‘Under a mulberry tree,’’ says Mr, 
Waldo, “on a wooden bench, sat a stout-trunched 
old man with bald head, and a fringe of white 
hair about a shrewd, simple face. His daughter 
poured out tea on a little table near, and her two 
unruly children romped unchecked under every- 
body’s feet.’’ He gives us snatches of the doctor's 
conversation, which turned upon a two-headed 
snake in a bottle, and its political signification, 
‘observed much humor and keen wit in his re- 
marks,’’ but was evidently sorely disappointed to 
find the great sage and statesman more homely 
and human in his talk than his companions at 
home, the fine gentlemen of Richmond, “TI took 
|my leave with profound sentiments of gratitude 
for the invitation to return, and betook myself to 
good Mordecai Floyd's, where supper awaited for 
” 


} me, 


THE TOWN HALL 


all other thoughts fled before the awe with which 
the stranger regarded this most prominent of all 
Americans, Belonging himself to the younger 
branch of a noble English family, bre felt a certain 
contempt for the low-born printer in his leather 
apron, and, as he knew nothing of science, 
garded all *“‘tinkering’’ with electricity as only a 
superior sort of shop-work, But to the man whose 


testimony had been received with respect by Par- | 


liament, who had been flattered by peeresses and 
mentioned by princes as the foremost leader of his 
country, he was ready to pay a genuine homage. 
As they neared the house he tried to recall some 
state ceremonial, that he might bear himself be- 
comingly in the presence of the great man, He 
wished that he had inquired what form of presenta- 
tion to him was usual, that he might have been 
better prepared. 


state with Mr. Jefferson, 
A gate barred an oblong green vard from the 
street, Mr, Jefferson clicked the latch, and they 


re- | 


A word of recognition at most | 
was all that he could hope for from the great | 
philosopher before he retired to hold counsel of | 


The meal, as he describes it, consisted of smoked 
venison hams, heavy joints of cold meat and hot 
jcakes served on glittering pewter dishes bearing 
|the Floyd arms. The homespun linen was deli- 
eately tine. The port and madeira, imported by 
Mordecai for his own use, bore a bouquet finer 
than any known to the Virginian, although he 
| stocked bis cellar by order trom Perez, wine- 
merchant in Loudon to the royal dukes, 

“These Quakers pad their lives very comfort- 
ably,”’ he said to his daughter, ‘* No wonder they 
want to keep the province in their own hands and 
let Liberty go hang.”’ 

Ile was irritable all the evening. He bean to 
notice the tender gravity with which his host 
waited on pretty Miss Betty, and wished heartily 
he had remained with her at the Indian Queen 
Inn. 

Supper being over, they adjourned to another 
room. Hannah Floyd drew out a white satin 
} cushion, on which she worked in cross-stitch; ber 
| brother read aloud from Dunlop's little Weekly 
| Puck ket news from England only six weeks old 
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Hannah entertained her guest with accounts of 
the footpads who attacked unwary travellers in 
the town, frequenting the neighborhood of Chest- 
nut and Twelfth Streets, until the young girl 
shuddered and turned pale, 

“Hunger during the want of the last year has 
made the common people unruly as thy negro 
field-slaves, friend Henry,’’ said Mordecai, laying 
down his paper. “ But last week they stoned a 
witch to death here in front of my house.” 

“We find burning the more effectual cure for 
that evil,”’ said Mr. Waldo, gravely. 

The Devil, Mordecai stated as they continued 
the subject, had been busy in the province that 
winter. Cases of possession were frequent, Cer- 
tain well-known business men (whom he named) 
had publicly stated that they had made a compact 
with the fiend, and in anguish of soul had sum- 
moned their neighbors to see them carried away 
bodily, Only the prayers of those thus sum- 





j 
| Miss Betty, despite this ghostly talk, found tho 
evening creep on heavily. Women, at that dey, 
}even in the colonial metropolis, were reduced to 
personal chit-chat for amusement, Of books they 
knew little—of art, nothing: music, except at 
|church or military parades, was rarely heard, 
| They never traveled except on pack-horses to 
}some other village in the wilderness: of foreign 
| countries they had only the few dim glimpses of 
' London life given at intervals in Dunlop’s Packet, 
But in Virginia the high-bred ladies were wont to 
resort to cards, and on occasion to races, for 
amusement, Even shy little Miss Betty, though 
a member of church, betted recklessly, and had 
often, after a lucky evening at her play or the 
success of one of her father’s horses, dropped as 
many asa hundred guineas at once into her netted 
purse. She did not venture to mention cards in 
the Quaker’s house; no doubt it occurred to her 
| to wonder whether she could ever conform to this 


THE AFTER-SUPPER PARTY, 


moned, he thought, had postponed the catastrophe. 
Prayer-meetings were now being held in a house 
on Second Street to exorcise the Devil from a wo- 
man, Devout men kept up the supplication un- 
ceasingly while the awestruck populace looked 
on, He proposed that Mr. Waldo should visit 
this prayer-meeting to-morrow, to which his 
guest reverently assented. The talk then turned 
on the monastery on the Wissahickon in which a 
nobleman from Transylvania dwelt with his dis- 
ciples, Mordecai was uncertain whether these 
men were possessed by evil spirits of divination 
or merely a fanatic zeal of devotion, He told of a 
Quaker hermit living in a cave on the York road 
who protested against the sin of slavery to all 
passers-by. 

“That man,” said Hannah, severely, ‘is pos- 
sessed by a spirit of foolishness, as are many of 
our faith. J see no evil in slavery. Many of our 
servants came to us heathens from the Barbary 
coast, and are now Godly Christians, I trust,”’ 





drab-colored life, and to look speculatively at 
honest Mordecai’s downright face and dignified 
bearing as though they had much wo do with the 
question. 

Hannah Floyd, with a keen, sarcastic twinkle 
in her demure eyes, replicd to her questions as to 
the amusements in yogue among the modish 
ChristChurch people. “ ‘the Dancing Assembly,” 
she said, ‘‘seems by report to be as formal and 
dreary a concourse as Friends’ meeting doubtless 
appears to world’s people. It is managed with 
military precision: no gentleman can select his 
partner, or leave her when giventohim. A young 
lady neglecting her turn in dancing was fiercely 
called to order by the manager the other day, who 
demanded of her, ‘Whether she supposed she 
came there for her own pleasure?” 

Discussion of politics was avoided by the Quaker 
and his guest, who knew how certainly they 
would differ, At nine o’clock chamber candles, 
hot punch and cakes were brought in, and before 
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ten the household was wrapped in slumber, 
while over the little town darkness and quiet 
reigned. 

During the days which followed Mr, Waldo ap- 
pears to have taken an eager part in the discus- 
sions which were produced by the adoption of the 
Declaration. There was fierce clashing of interests, 
couched in vigorous though formal English, when- 
ever radical Virginia farmers and Massachusetts 
lawyers met the Tory merchants and Quakers of 
Philadelphia. Our hot-headed lobbyist from 
Queen Anne’s was ready to endorse whatever his 
friend Jefferson had written: he declared he had 
no patience with the province of New York, 
which had not instructed her delegates to vote on 
this extreme question of revolution, and swore 
that while he had some respect for Allen, Gallo- 
way and other Philadelphians who openly joined 
the British, he thought hanging too good for the | 
others who voted against or dodged the resolution | 
of independence, though among them were John 
Dickenson, who had done much to stir up the 
colonies to mutiny, and Robert Morris, whose 
money was always at the command of his town 
and province. ‘They have missed their chance 
of immortality,’ he cried loudly, when the deci- 
sive vote was made known, 

‘‘Needy men, such as these radical friends of 
thine, may properly manceuvre for a supply of 
future cheap fame,’”’ said Mordecai, tartly, ‘* but 
the great India merchants and Quaker rulers have 
more solid property in life; which they do well 
not to venture,” He could not see the Quaker 
rule destroyed and his own property endangered 
and preserve his good-natured phlegm. No doubt 
Jefferson and Franklin appeared to him windy, 
dangerous demagogues, incendiaries recklessly 
tiring the fair and solid temple to liberty reared in 
the wilderness by Penn. 

The Declaration passed, however, and was signed 
by Hancock and Thomson. On the day appointed 
to proclaim it to the people, the &th of July, our 
Virginian was early abroad. He had grown fami- | 
liar now with the grassy, ill-paved streets had | 
ventured as far out into the forest as the dull, 
stone-built hamlet of weavers called German- 
Town, and down to the Swedish church at Wicacoa, 
where some of the old men yet wore their leg- 
gings and coats of skins. But he was usually to | 
be found in the open green where stood the new | 
State-house with groups of the delegates trampling | 
down the whortleberry-bushes and thistles as| 
they paced to and fro discussing the proceedings | 
within. On this day the members gathered early, | 
even those among them who had forced the deci- 
sive action being doubtless anxious to note its 
effect upon the public mind and temper. There 
was not even one daily newspaper then to betray 
each sudden and significant change in the beating | 
of the popular pulse: the trading and working | 
classes expressed themselves rarely in public | 
meetings; yet it was upon these classes and their 
reception of the Declaration that the success of the 
terrible experiment must ultimately rest. Leaders | 
of humanity know doubtless that their bugle-calls 
will echo throughout all time, but they usually 
keep a shrewd outlook to know what their next- 
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door neighbor thinks of the noise they are making 
to-day. 

The crowd of intelligent hearers who gathered 
about the State-house that morning was larger 
than Mr. Waldo had expected to find, The Qua- 
kers, men and women, had assembled in many 
grave groups, those belonging to the governing 
class to discover precisely what they had to dread, 
although there were even among these many 
whose kindling eyes beneath the broad-brimmed 
hat betrayed that at heart they rose to the height 
of the occasion, and suddenly discovered that the 
future of the country lay outside the narrow limits 
which they had mapped. Mr. Waldo saw on the 
outskirts of the crowd, though holding themselves 
aloof from it, many of the fashionable wealthy 
class—his own Tory friends who had entertained 
him with stately heavy feasts since his arrival. 
Their coats and small-clothes of rich velvet and 
satin, and their powdered wigs and swords, sepa- 
rated them from the mob of workmen in their 
leather aprons and trades-people in coarse cloth ; 
but there was an actual barrier between the classes 
more absolute than garb or outward show, and a 
vague rumor had gained ground that the mani- 
festo about to be read was meant to undermine 
these barriers at home, as well as King George's 
foreign tyranny. The Pennsylvania lords, as 
Adams called them, wore, therefore, irritable faces 
that morning. The meaning of the political crisis, 
too, had been grasped by the great mass of the 
population with keen good sense. Three months 
before, the Committee of Safety had called for a 
public protest against the right of the Quaker 
Assembly to form a new government, and, 
although a heavy storm raged, by nine o’clock in 
the morning a crowd of five thousand angry men 
surged in and out of the corridors of the State- 
house. The same crowd was present now, waiting 
the hot-breathed moment of their success, As 
the morning wore on the multitude increased. 
The hush of expectation deepened over the little 
town; the Colonial and Continental flags were 
hoisted on the shipping in the harbor; the two or 
three cannon were placed in position by the State- 
house; the Associators drilled in five battalions 
in the woods, waiting the solemn announcement 
which was to be made to them separately. The 
solid concourse about the State-house drew toward 
it momentarily the floating particles of population 
which drift into every current—staring, wide-eyed 
boys coming home from school; gangs of Indians 
who had been quartered for the week under the 
penthouse built at the west side of the State-house ; 
and slaves from Guinea in their red and yellow 
turbans and with gold balls hanging from their 
ears,;who stood chattering and watchful in the 
background, 

Mr. Waldo perceived at a little distance his host 
Mordecai Floyd, and joined himself to him. His 
body-servant, Sallust, a shrewd, intelligent mu- 
latto of middle age, in the red-and-brown livery 
of the Waldos, made his way from the outskirts 
of the crowd and stood close behind them. 

Mordecai’s broad face was not so ruddy as was 
its wont, and his eye betrayed great anxiety, but 
he greeted Mr. Waldo with his usual calm friend- 
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liness, They stood watching the sherilf’s deputy, | 


John Nixon, and the little group of Associators as 
they descended the State-house steps and gravely 
made their way, bearing the momentous docu- 
ment, across the green ww a high wooden platform 
in its centre, 

“When David Rittenhouse built yon little 
stage,’’ said the Quaker, ‘the did not anticipate 


that from it we should proclaim ourselves a nation | 


of traitors.”’ 

The Virginian'’s hand sought his sword, but he 
could not quarrel with a Quaker any more than 
with awoman. ‘IFor what was the little stage 
built?”’ he asked, quietly. 

“As an observatory from which to note the 


transit of Venus seven years ago. The dimen-| 


sions of the solar system were then first deter- 
mined, and David and yon little platform bore 
honorable part in the work,” 

“Transit of Venus, eh?” rejoined Mr. Waldo, 
with a perplexed face, ‘* Whatever that may be, 


READING THE DECLARATION OF 


friend Floyd, it is my opinion that the wooden 
stage has been reserved until now for nobler uses. 
Generations to come will look upon this green as 
holy ground—as the spot where Liberty first 
planted her foot in the New World.” 

** Liberty, friend Henry,” rejoined the Quaker, 
calmly, “has lived and thriven peacefully here 


their just powers only from the consent of the 
governed,’ Do you hear, trieud Mordecai? It jy 
| not alone a defiance of King George yonder; it js 
| a plattorm of human rights broad enough for the 
| whole world to stand upoi.,”’ 

The Quaker had expected Ww hear only the pro- 
| clamation of a detuagoyue: he was a nan of keen 
) Susceptibility, and was startled out of his iron 

imperturbability by the lofty eloquence to which 
| he listened. His eyes burned, he drew his breath 
| heavily, he looked with stern suspicion at the 
| cager Virginian and the crowd agape about hin, 
doubting much whether they were capable ot 
comprehending the full force of the principles 
jlaid down, It was no time for noisy excitement: 
it seemed to hii that the very dead in the neigh- 
| boring graveyard might be wakened from their 
jlong sleep and stand silent and watehfal when 
words so momentous to the world as these were 
| uttered above them, He stood as in a dream, 
scarce hearing the surging, shouting multitude, 


INDEPENDENCE TO THE PEOPLE, 


the salutes from the fleet and the roar of the can- 
non on land which followed the last word, 

When the great bell of the State-house rang out 
everhead, however, the sound recalled him to 
himself. He looked up at the tower with kindling 
eye. ‘*Proclaim liberty throughout all the land 
and toall the inhabitants thereof!’ It would seem 
as if God Himself had dictated the prophecy,” he 





nigh to a hundred years. Under the rule of the 
Penns men have had a chance to worship God, | 
and -to earn their own living as nowhere else in | 
the world. What more can Jefferson or Franklin | 
promise them ?”’ 

“What more? Hearken but a moment and you | 
will hear.”’ 

John Nixon had now mounted the platform, 
and while a profound silence fell upon the multi- 
tude his voice rang out clear and distinct, | 

The Virginian, under his breath, kept up an | 
enthusiastic echo: 

** All men are created equal ;’ ‘An inalienable 
right to life and liberty;’ ‘Governments derive 


said. 

The cheers of the crowd rose higher, the air was 
full of the echoes of distant church-bells, to which 
the salvos of artillery made a deep and rolling 
bass: there was a surge and a rush of the multi- 
tude toward the Supreme Court room. 

‘“* What is it they do now?” asked Mordecai. 

“The Associators tear down the king's arms,’ 
Mr. Waldo replied. ‘They will be burned to- 
night and the ashes: scattered. So is kingceralt 


| dead in Ameriea.”’ 


** And instead—?”’ 
** The people shall govern,” 
























The Quaker looked about him dubiously at 
some fellows of the baser sort, their eyes bleared 
with drink, their jaws bloody from last night's 
fighting in the Northern Liberties. “ Are these 
men to take share in governing me, who can in 
no sense govern themsclves?"’ he said. ‘I fear 
thy friend Jefferson hath made a fatal mistake, 
and that the country will find to her cost.” 

*“*No!” cried the Virginian, hotly. ‘The right 
to life and liberty is inalienable. All men are 
ereated—”’ 

IIe turned as he spoke to face his slave Sallust, 
who pressed forward, his eye mecting his mas- 
ter’s in an agony of hope and expectation. ‘ Me? 
me? Am Ja free man to-day?” hecried. He 
had his cap in his hand, and was tearing off the 
gold badge of slavery as vehemently as he had 
secn his betters tear down the king’s arms. 


“Do you think this bill of richts touches our | 
chattels?” 
The Quaker shrugged his shoulders, but said | 
nothing. 
% 4 ° * 2 ‘ * 


> 


The day and the people who mado it real have 
faded back int » gray and spectralshadow. Whether 
Sallust ever drew a free breath, or how the grave 
Quaker’s suit prospered with his fair guest, there 
18 no record left to show. 


Among the first comers this summer to the 
Centennial Exposition was Colonel Ilenry Keen 
Waldo, of Richmond, Virginia, whose family date | 
very far back their settloment in Queen Anne's | 
County. The colonel had won his rank through | 
faithful service in the late war, but that angry | 
heat had now quite died out of his life, and he 
was glad to go back to his school-boy enthusiasm 
for the Great Republic, which Virginians had 
helped to bring into being. He was glad that | 
before he died he could stand, as one miht say, 
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“Stand back, sirrah!’’ cried the Virginian, | against his color everywhere showed itself 


INDIPINDENCE S8QU 





by her cradle, to see the old State-house, touch the 
old bell, and persuade himself that Jefferson and 
Lee and Washington were also present at this 
second birthday. 

Arrived in Philadelphia, therefore, he soon 
found his way to the State-house and stood in the 
crowd assembled in the square, trying to satisly 
himself as to the precise spot from which Nixon 
had read the momentous words. A Quaker, with 
kindly, shrewd face under the broad-brimmed 
hat, to whom he applied for information, stopped 





to help him. His companion, a light mulatto in 
| color, Colonel Waldo presently discovered to be a 
|} member of Congress from one of the Southern 
| States—a man of much natural force and honest 
intention, but who had been greatly hampered in 
his efforts by the lack of early education and the 
countless ways in which the strong prejudice 


ARE AS IT NOW Is. 


*“T believe the wooden stage stood here,” said 


jthe Friend, planting his cane midway between 


Lifth and Sixth Streets gates. They all stopped, 
ihe Virginian with ill-concealed emotion, 

“The young heir has reached maturity early,’ 
he said, ‘There was no grain of promise in that 
day that has not yielded a great harvest! Tho 
little strip of civilization along the edge of the 
wilderness has widened across the continent; so 
that for each of the delegates to whom Philadc!- 
phia then opened her gates now millions will 
come up to see the old homestead of the nation, 
One of my ancestors, as I have read in his diary 
traveled from Virginia in 1776, making the long 
and dangerous journey on pack-horses, Pack- 
horses, indeed! Look at the countless steam- 
engines now, sir, ploughing the country from sca 
And Franklin's mere spark at the end of 





to sea! 


| a key spread into living lines of intelligence, bind- 


ing the world together.” 
The old colonel, in his hearty, eager manner, 
went on to insist that the growth of the nation 
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had been healthy, as well as marvellous in extent. 
The Exposition with its teeming thousands, repre- 
sentatives of all grades of heathendom and civili- 


zation, was, in his opinion, only the product of 


the principles laid down by Jefferson, of human 
equality and human brotherhood, ‘‘ We hear the 
echoes of the old bell to-day,” he said, “ which 
rang that July morning a hundred years ago,” 
His new Quaker friend differed with him widely 


in opinion. He had much to say of rings, of cor- | 


ruption from Washington to the lowest village 
officials, ‘‘ The rule of the Penns,” he said, “in 
my opinion, was the most just and honest which 
America has ever known. Thomas Jefferson 
made a fatal mistake in the principles laid down 
in the Declaration, and that we have learned to 
our cost, Thee and I are governed by men inca- 
pable of governing themselves.” 

Colonel Waldo fell back from transitory facts to 
principles, which he held to be enduring, ‘ All 
men,” he began, “ are created equal—”’ 

He turned as he spoke and met the eyes of the 
colored Congressman fixed on his own with a 
half-amused, significant query. “I too?” they 
said. ‘“ Do you hold me as your equal to-day ?”’ 

He hesitated, and, loath to stumble and fall 
over dangerous ground when his mood was so 
high, raised his hat to take leave of them. 

“TIT shall gladly meet thee again,’”’ said the 
Friend. ‘‘My name is Mordecai Floyd. The 
Floyd family was well known in old Philadel- 
phia.”’ 

Colonel Waldo paused a moment before he 
turned away. He had that vague haunting feel- 
ing which sometimes overcomes us that this scene 
was not new to him—that once before he had 
stood in the summer sunshine beside the old 
State-house with these two men’s faces close to his 
own, 

Then he hurried on his way, and they met no 
more, REBEccA IIARDING Davis, 





WOMEN’S WORK IN THE WORLD. 


BY MRS. E. B, DUFFEY. 
FIRST ARTICLE, 
HE phrase “women’s work” is not infre- 
quently used with an accent of contempt, as 
though anything which was befitting women 
to do, and only fitting them, must of necessity be 
puerile, trifling, comparatively useless and bo- 
neath the dignity of manly consideration, No 
greater insult can be given a man than to tell him 
that he is doing woman’s work. It means liter- 
ally that he is engaged in that which is contempt- 
ible and unremunerative, For, in the sharp dis- 
tinction which has been drawn between the spheres 
of labor and thought of men and women, that 
which is useful, honorable and well paid, has been 
declared to be a distinctively masculine occupa- 
tion.. That which may be equally necessary, but 
is humble in character and ill paid, belongs to 
woman, 

Such has been the old ordering of things. Buta 
new order is about to be established, in which 
there will be a more equal and just allotment. 
Women have become somewhat self-asserting in 





these latter days, and those who dislike this self- 
assertion should first stop to consider what has 
been its cause, before they are too harsh in their 
condemnation, A woman will not loudly assert 
her rights to that which is accorded her without 
hesitation, When all bars are taken down, there 
will be no disagreeably-conspicuous climbing of 
fences. 

The world is in a transition state in regard to 
women, But that is no new thing. The world 
has always been in a transition state in regard to 
them since the period when the bridegroom of 
antiquity first hesitated over the advisability of 
performing the marriage ceremony by means ofa 
club, If any body is to blame in this matter, for 
all this longing and uneasiness among women, it 


|ishe. If he had been content to let the good, old, 


time-honored institutions remain undisturbed, 
women might have continued to this day in as 
complete a state of uncomplaining, unquestioning 
subjection, as the most conservative among us 
could require. But when that foolish man, out of 
the weak and inconsiderate kindness of his heart, 
decided to accept a willing rather than a compul- 
sory wife, he recognized a principle of volition in 
women concerning their own immediate affairs, 
which has been working mischief in the world 
ever since. That principle has already over- 
turned social structures more than once, Yet the 
world still stands, and people marry and are given 
in marriage, and children are born, and men and 
women die, and, I trust, go to Heaven; and the 
end is not yet. All this ought to be matter for 
consideration by those who predict the destruc- 
tion of the social fabric, when they view the 
threatening attitude of the women of to-day. 
Suppose there should be a little destruction more 
or less? It may seem very terrible beforehand. 
But is it not possible that afterwards it may préve 
to have been, as in times past, a destruction only 
of the false and the evil, while all that is good 
and worthy of preservation shail still survive? 

Every age, and almost every generation, has 
had its own’ definite ideas cf women’s work. As 
the needs of humanity have changed, so the con- 
ceptions of this work have changed with them. 
Asa guarantee for the future, it is some consola- 
tion to consider that this work has always been 
in strict harmony with the spirit of the times, and 
in aceordance with its needs, 

When primitive man existed by preying upon, 
and defending himself from, in turn, his neigh- 
bors, human and brute, woman, as a creature to 
be provided for and defended, performed the 
menial tasks at home, and was in strict and neces- 
sary subjection to her lord. When the early 
tribes of man had learned something of peace and 
the arts of agriculture, then the daughter tended 
her father’s flocks and herds, and the wife and 
mother prepared the grain for food, and taught 
herself to cunningly spin, weave and dye gar- 
ments of wool and flax. 

Exceptional ages and exceptional circumstances 
have called out women into places of responsi- 
bility, and the record of their achievements is, 
in spite of its many blemishes, a brilliant one, 

Six centuries ago, in the age of chivalry, women 
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| 
were looked upon as the inspirers of noble and 


valiant deeds. Their husbands and lovers went | 
forth to battle, and they remained at home mi 3- | 
trosses of their houscholds, and devoted them-| 
selves to domestic and healing arts. It is no dis- | 
grace to say that they were unlearned, and even | 
uniettered, for the other sex was scarcely moro | 
literate in those times, 

In our own country, a few generations since, 
women were needed to spin, to weave and to give 
their attention to the minutest details of manufac- 
ture, in addition to their domestic duties, Let us 
be thankful that they did these things thoroughly 
and well. At least we are told they did, by those 
conservatives who would have the inferior modern 
race of women emulate their industries and vir- 
tues, It is a guarantee that women will always 
do well whatever they find need of doing. 

A single generation ago the needle was the| 
sceptre of the sex's empire and the weapon by | 
which it was expected to conquer destiny and the 
world. To-day the needle is almost as obsolete as 
the spinning-wheel and the loom, considered as a 
means of remunerative employment. There is, 
necessarily, about to be a new order of things. 
Therefore we say, as though we were saying} 
something new, the world is in a transition state 
As though it had ever been 





in regard to women! 
in anything else, 
Clearly the women of to-day have got to strike 
out new paths for themselves, Marriage is not 
forall, Even marriage does not always meana 
life of leisure and exemption from toil. There- 
fore it seems only just te allow women a choice of 
toil, I will not waste my time here in arguments 
proving the absurdity of the declaration so often 
considered infallible, concerning the necessary 
and fitting dependenceof women upon men. Let 
each one look about him in his own neighbor- 
hood, and consider, first, how many girls there 
are who find it absolutely necessary to labor for 
the support of themselves and sometimes of their 
parents; next, how many women past the mar- 
riageable age are still unmarried, and who must be 
self-dependent; how many widows, either with or 
without families, are in the same state; how many 
wives, unfortunately married, have not only them- 
solves and their children but wretched husbands 
also to support; how many more wives find it 
necessary or expedient to contribute something 
toward the maintenance of the family ; how many 
of the remaining wives are bowed down and par- 
tially invalided by overwork; and then let him 
count up on his fingers how many women remain 
in @ community in that blissful state of depend- 
ence upon men, without care or thought of the 
future, which we are taught should be, and would 
fain be made to believe is, the lot of all women. 
Then let him forever hold his peace in very shame 
on this subject, until at least he shall have per- 
suaded Congress to pass a law compelling every 
man to marry at a becoming age, and then to sup- 
port his wife in a becoming manner afterwards, 
The facts, too plain for gainsaying, are, that wo- 
men must work in this world, and many women 
must be self-dependent, Therefore, is it not well 


|< ither sex only by its abilities? 








to consider how they may best work for their own 


interest, and for the good of the community at 
large? 

Is it right to sct an arbitrary limit to woman’s 
performances, without regard to her own tastes, 
and wishes, and abilities? Is it not juster to lay 
down a rule which shall be applicable to men and 
women alike, and to limit the achievement of 
Is it not a libel 
upon our Heavenly Father to declare that He has 
given to all His creatures capacitics more or less 
alike, for doing and enjoying; but while He de- 
signs that one-half shall make use of these capaci- 
ties to the utmost, and in so doing shall honor 
Him and do His will, the other half of humanity 
shall repress all these desires for achicvement, 
ignore these like capacities, and narrow down all 
doing into asingle monotonous channel? There 
can be no doubt that whatever honest and honor- 
abie thing God has given us the ability and the 
desire to do, it is His will that we should do to the 
very best of that ability, be we men or be we wo- 
men. Achievement must not be governed by sex, 
but by ability and opportunity. If it is right for 
a man, being a husband and father, to write a 
book or paint a picture, then it cannot be wrong 
for a woman, being a wife and mother, to do the 
same thing, provided she can doitas well. The 
sin, if there be any, is in failure—in the foolish 
book, or the poor picture, which does not pay for 
the outlay of time which might have been better 
spent in other ways. But then this sin is nota 
peculiarly feminine one, since only a small pro- 
portion of the failures of the world, either in 
literature, art or any other division of either head 
or hand labor, can be accredited to woman. 

A woman has a right to do anything that she 
can do well, and she shares an equal right with 
man to do things badly. There should be no 
arbitrary division of the labor of the world into 
masculine and feminine labor. There is nothing 
a woman may not do, or at least try to do, if she 
will, Nevertheless, there are doubtless employ- 
ments masculine and employments feminine in 
their very nature. And they may be so called be- 
cause in the very nature of things women will not 
seek to do, or cannot do, the one, or men the other. 
Let the fences all be taken down, and neither will 
often step into the domain of the other. If there 
seems to be any real need of a protecting or divid- 
ing fence, it must be because arbitrary custom, or 
a false idea of propriety, has defined the sex of the 
occupation, and not nature. But men will cook 
and make dresses; then let women, if they wish, 
steer vessels and manage locomotives, If they 
wish; but not many will wish. 

It will be found that everywhere things will 
adjust themselves rightly and harmoniously, if 
left to themselves. Each sex will fall into its 
own proper groove, and when these grooves seem 
to overlap each other, men and women must, and 
they will, doubtless, in time, learn to work har- 
moniously together, each helping the other, and 
each being improved by such companionship. 

Clearly, then, woman’s work is that, whatever 
it may be, which a woman desires to do and can 
do. How she is to fit herself for this work, how 
find opportunities for it, and in what manner to 
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perform it, in order to do credit to herself, and to| various smail trinkets, The nuts boing small, it 
benefit the world, will be taken into consideration | is difficult to make anything large of them; still, 
in future papers in this series of articles, articles are constructed in sections, and fitted or 
=: te. screwed together, so that the joint is scarcely per- 
ceptible. 

VEGETABLE IVORY. Two or three millions of these nuts are annually 
‘imported to England, while other countries also 
sonsume immense numbers, 


' ) EGETABLE ivory is the product of a tre¢ The white, ivory-like substance of the corozzo 


BY E, CHARDON, 





which grows in the Andrean plains of! nutis albuminous in its nature. Its purpose is to 
Peru, and on the banks of the River Mag- | feed the embryonic plant, during the early pro- 
dalena, and other parts of South America, This | cess of germination, before it has sufficient vicor 
tree is aspecies of palm, the Phytelephas Macro- | to draw its nutriment from the soil. When in an 
carpa; and where it abounds it roots out all other | unripe state, it is of a milky nature, and has a not 
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IVORY PLANTS. 


Thus acres will be covered with these | unpleasant taste; and, strange to say, the hard 
substance of the ripe nut becomes again soft and 
milky when in a state of decomposition, after 
| being planted, while it is serving its natural pur- 


vegetation. 
low-growing palms, forming a dense grove or 
thicket. 

The trunk of the tree, instead of rising to an 
erect position, lies reeumbent on the ground, and | pose, 
barely lifts itself when the crown or tuft of leaves 
springs upward. These leaves are light grees and 
pennated, and rise, like immense ostrich feathers, 
sometimes to a distance of thirty or forty feet in | NKNOWN, beloved, thou whose shadow lies 
height, making the tree one of the most beautiful (Wi : 





| Across the sunny threshold of my years; 
and striking of all the palm species. 'Whom memory with ever-resting eyes 

The fruit springs from the crowded spadix, to| Seeks thro’ the past, but cannot find for tears; 
the number of two, three or more. It is as large | How bitter is the thought that I, thy child, 
as a man’s head, and is composed of many four-| Remember not the touch, the look, the tone, 
celled, leathery drupes aggregated together, and| Which made my young life thrill—that I alone 
containing nuts somewhat triangular in form, and | Forget the face that o’er my cradle smil’d! 
nearly as large as a hen’s egg, These are the; And yet I know that if a sudden light 
corozzo nuts of commerce, They are of a hard, | Reveal’d thy living likeness, I should find 
firm, white substance, so closely resembling ivory | That my poor heart hath pictur’d thee aright. 
that it is extremely difficult to detect their vege- | So I will wait, nor think the lot unkind 
table origin. This vegetable ivory is used in the | That hides thee from me, till I know by sight 
manufacture of buttons, umbrella handles and | The perfect face thro’ love on earth divin’d, 
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BEN JONSON. 


BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL, 


H, rare Ben Jonson!’ Whata real living 


presence these words summon forth—not | 


vague and unsubstantial, like that of 
Shakspeare, but tangible in its goodly propor- 


tions, somewhat of the earth, “earthy.” See the | 


great, burly form, the strong, rugged face; study 
the character they embody. 
John Bull, with all of John Bull’s obstinacy and 
prejudices, and underlying these that basis of 
sound common-sense, that persevering energy and 
endurance, which have alone lifted England to its 
pre-eminence among nations ? 

Not altogether a pleasant figure certainly, this 
of Ben Jonson; a little too defiant and aggressive, 
perhaps ; the face by uo means prepossessing with 
its seams and blotches. Yet, observe it well; it is 
a figure that stands out from the midst of its con- 
temporaries, unique, peculiar, original. Here, 
one feels, was a genuine man, not fashioned to 
suit the world or society, but roughly hewn in 
nature’s workshop, unrestricted by conventional 
modes of thought and feeling, relying not on 
others, but on himself, and speaking forth cour- 
ageously his own convictions, 

Born nine years after Shakspears, the great 
poet’s friend and fellow author, what an age was 
that wherein he moved! What illustrious figures 
were those above whom his own yet towers, not 
with the spiritual remoteness of Shakspeare, but 


in acertain tangible manner, due rather to supe- | 


rior force and vitality than genius. 

His life was a series of reverses and vicissitudes. 
The son of a poor English minister who died be- 
fore his birth, it was believed until recently that 
his mother took for her second husband a brick- 
layer named Fowler. 


taste; and Fuller speaks of his assisting to build 
the “ new structure of Lincoln’s Inn with a trowel 
in one hand and a book in his pocket.” 
this neither proves that his stepfather was a brick- 
layer, or indeed that he had any stepfather, it 
might have given rise to a rumor of the kind, 


that, according to late biographers, rests on no | 


better evidence, 

Young Jonson soon threw aside the trowel and 
enlisted in the army. He served with bravery 
through one or two campaigns in Flanders, but 


returned to England in his nineteenth or twentieth | 


year, and devoted himself henceforth to literature, 

The theatres of that day offered a field for 
literary talent, similar to that presented in our 
own by newspaper and periodical writing. To he 
a play-writer or actor, or perhaps both, was the 
chief ambition of the young literary aspirant. 
Through what obscure trials our hero worked his 
way upward to recognition on the stage, is un- 
known; we have only a trace or two in the diary 
of Ilenslowe, then a potentate among theatrical 


managers, who little dreamed what interest the 


following entries were to possess hereafter: 
* July 28, 1597.—Lent unto Bengemen Johnson, 
player, in redey mony, the some of fower powndes, 


Is not this a typical | 


From his own confession, | 
we know that Jonson himself worked at this trade | 
awhile in his youth, but with reluctance and dis- | 


While | 


! 
to be payd yt agayne when so ever ether I, or any 
for me, demand yt.’’ 

** December 3, 1597.— Lent unto Bengemen John- 
| sone, upon a booke which he was to write for us 
befor Crysmas next after the date herof, which he 
showed the plott unto the company: I saye lente 
in redey mony unto him the some of 20s,’’ 

** January 5, 1597-8.—Lent Bengemyne Johnson, 
in redey money, the some of 5s.’’ 

It is then clear that he had reached a point 
where his talent was admitted by Henslowe, who 
employed none but the best writers, even before 
the appearance of his first piay known to us, 
|‘* Every Man in His Humor,” the exact date of 
| whose production is not agreed upon, though it 
| was probably in his twenty-third or fourth year. 
| ‘* Previously to this,’’ says Whipple, ‘‘ he had 
| killed a brother actor in a duel, and came near 
| being hanged for it; had turned Roman Catholic, 
}and been suspected of a share in a popish con- 

spiracy; and had got married; three incidents in 
the life of a young man just at maturity which 
| show quite an extraordinary aptitude for affairs.” 

** Ever Man in His Humor” was soon followed 
| by a play entitled ‘‘ Every Man out of His Hu- 

mor,’’ and Jonson took his place among the lead- 
jon dramatists of the age. Not without protest, 
| however, for while Shakspeare and others recog- 
nised the true worth under his rough exterior, a 
host of lesser lights, incensed by his air of self- 
assertion and dogmatism, received him with seorn 
and personal vituperation. 

** An arrogant, bragging fellow of a bricklaver,”’ 
said they, ‘‘who pretends to set us all to richts, 
and because he has been near the gallows himself, 
and has served in the caup in Flanders, thinks 
himself entitled to lash all other men for their 
| vices,”’ 

Jonson replied by a satirical play, entitled, 
“The Poetaster,” that confirmed the favorable 
opinion of his friends, and silenced in a measure 
his adversaries, who writhed beneath his invec- 
tives, and felt how dangerous he could become 
| when provoked. 

He was too egotistical and confident of himself 
to meet reproof, even if deserved, in a conciliating 
spirit, and aetually believed that he was the only 
man of his age who had a genuine notion of true 
comedy. One can almost see Shakspeare’s serene 
smile as he looks at this bluff giant of a Ben, and 
fancy his amused way of listening to the giant’s 
bluster and pretensions. 

* Aper,” or “the Rough,” one of the characters 
|in ‘*Every Man out of His Humor,’ was doubt- 

less intended for Jonson himself, and is thus de- 
scribed in a preliminary account of the Dramatis 
| Persone ; 
| “He is of an ingenious and free spirit, eager 
and constant in reproof, without fear controlling 
the world’s abuses—one whom no servile hope of 
| gain, or frosty apprehension of danger, can make 
ito be a parasite, either to time, place or opinion.” 
He says elsewhere : 


| 


“My soul 
Was never ground into such oily colors, 
To flatter vice and daub iniquity; 
i But with an armed and resolved hand 
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I'll strip the ragged follies of the time 
Naked as at their birth.” 

Bold words, and words typical of the man, who 
sought to represent life as it actually exists, pierc- 
ing through the outer crust of conventionality 
down to the very heart of society, and dragging 
up to the light whatever vice or weakness he 
found there. A little roughly, perhaps, but with 
such vigor and earnestness that men, forced to 
behold the hideous aspect of those evil passions 
they would fain gloss over and disguise, drew 
back shuddering, startled out of their selfish com- 
placency. 

Jonson was a social reformer, but after a fashion 
peculiar to himself, his own walk and conversa- 
tion furnishing, in some respects, a curious com- 
mentary on his writings. Yet whatever his foibles, 
among which may be reckoned first that love for 
strong drink which led him into such folly and 
excesses, he was not a hypocrite; true and honest 
at heart, he abhorred whatever was mean or base, 
and would neither parley nor temporize with 
wrong. 

It was one of his wishes to preach a sermon 
before the king, “‘in which case,” said he, “I 
would speak out, and care not what should there- 


after befall me, for I would not flatter, though I | 


saw death.”’ One can imagine the sensation created 
by this burly preacher, the consternation at his 
sudden home-thrusts, his plain truth-telling, pene- 
trating hearts hitherto fed upon courtly hypoc- 
risies, 

Yet as a preacher, Jonson's figure is more in- 
‘eongruous than as a moralist; he had not reached 


that spiritual plane from whence only the real | 


inner meaning of life and its possibilities is visible. 
He could lash the vices of human nature, but 
lacked that wide-embracing sympathy with its 
needs and aspirations, that tender love and pity 
for its lowest phases, that melt the heart as well 
as quicken the conscience, 
spirits like his, breasting fearlessly public and 
private corruption, achieve a great work ; without 
the far-reaching vision that takes in the whole of 
humanity at a glance, the charity that embraceth 
alike good and evil, discriminating between yet 


understanding both, they see clearly the men and | 
motives of their own age, and hold up to vice a} 


mirror wherein its darkest colors are reflected. 


They have not a smooth and polished exterior, | 


these turbulent fault-finders; rough and abrupt 


in their attacks they hew down ruthlessly the | 
obstacles in their way, and, strongly intrenched | 


tin their own prejudices, will not tolerate those of 


others; yet who would sacrifice such vigor as | 


theirs, united to such vital love for truth, even 


though conventionality be shocked, and refined | 


sensitiveness now and then wounded? Let them 


treat our social hypocrisies with the ridicule they | 


deserve; let them state unpleasant facts, and re- 
‘buke us roughly; the result is wholesome. 
.Honeyed phrases would prove less salutary than 
the wrathful invectives of such men as Ben Jon- 
son, or of his namesake, the great Samuel, or of 
that other rough moralist in our own day, Car- 
-lyle. 

‘The philosophy of Sartor Resartus, piercing 


Stern, unyielding | 


through dogmas and forms, and disclosing the 
worth or worthlessness of the kernel within—was 
| it ever more needed than now? Are not symbols 
| too often accepted for the reality, the clothes for 
the man, the shadow of the thing for the thing 
itself? 
Ben Jonson committed no such mistakes; he 

| was too clear-sighted and practical in his ten- 
| dencies, and had, besides, too hearty an abhor- 
rence for all shams and ‘* make-believes,” no 
matter where, or by whom or what assumed. He 
| made enemies, of course—could he expect to do 
| otherwise? — but some of these enemies were 
| afterwards converted into friends, and lifted by 
his example to a higher knowledge of themselves 
}and of their work. He did not believe that one 
could be a bad man and a good poet; he had too 
true a reverence for his art. Scathingly he re- 
buked the sins of those who pandered to the vices 
of the age, and boldly asserts that if the muses be 
true to him, he will “raise the despised head of 
poetry again, and, stripping her out of those base 
j}and rotten rags wherewith the times have adul- 
|terated her form, restore her to her primitive 
| habit, feature and majesty, and render her worthy 
|to be embraced and kissed of all the great and 
master spirits of the age.”’ 
| Yet he was too much of a theorist, too cramped 
by rules, too deeply engaged in the critical dissec- 
tion of what he wrote, ever to reach the heights of 
inspiration. ‘*‘ He was not aware,’’ says Schlegel, 
that, in the chemical retort of the critic, what is 
most valuable, the volatile living spirit of a poem, 
evaporates,” 

‘*Other poets,” says Taine, ‘‘for the most part 
are visionaries; Jonson is all but a logician. 
| Hence his talent, his successes and his faults, * * * 

His argumentative habits spoil him when he 
seeks to shape and motion complete and livirg 
men. No one is capable of fashioning these 
unless he possesses, like Shakspeare, the imagina- 
| tion of a seer. The human being is so complex, 
| that the logician who perceives his different ele- 
ments in succession can hardly study them all, 
much less gather them all in one flash, so as to 
produce the dramatic response or action in which 
they are concentrated, and which would manifest 
them. To discover such actions and responses, 
we need a kind of inspiration and fever. Then 
|the mind works as in a dream. The characters 
moye within the poet, almost involuntarily: be 
waits for them to speak, he remains motionless, 
hearing their voices, withdrawn into himself, in 
order that he may not disturb the drama which 
they are about to act in his soul. That is his arti- 
| fice: to let them alone. He is altogether aston- 
ished at their discourse; as he observes them, he 
forgets that it is he who invents them, Their 
mood, character, education, disposition of mind, 
situation, attitude and actions, make up to him so 
well-connected a whole, and so readily unite into 
palpable and solid beings, that he dares not attri- 
bute to reflection or reason a creation so vast and 
speedy. Beings are organized in him as in nature, 
that is, of themselves, and by a force which the 
combinations of his art could not replace.” 

Shakspeare’s characters are men; Jonson’s are 
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abstract qualities dressed up to represent men. 

One digs down to the springs of human nature | 
that are always the same; the other works upon | 
the surface, and creates, not real living beings, 

but certain automata, illustrating their humors 

and vices. Jonson faithfully pictures the man- 

ners of the age, yet never catches sight intuitively, 

like Shakspeare, of the soul underneath vivifying 

the whole. His poetry everywhere seems strained | 
and formal, if we except a few lyrics scattered 

through his plays and masques, bursting into being | 
as it were spontaneously—a curious contrast to the | 
artificial soil whence they spring. 

Listen to this speech in the ‘‘Sad Shepherd, 
and then assert if you can that Jonson could not 
be simple and natural when he chose—to so far 
forget himself! ‘ 


“Here she was wont to go! and here! and here! 

Just where those daises, pinks and violets grow: 
he world may find the spring by following her, 

For other print her airy steps ne'er left, 
Her treading would not bend a blade of grass, 
Or shake the downy blowball from his stalk, 
But like the soft west wind she shot along, 
And where she went the flowers took thickest root, 
As she had sowed them with her odorous foot.” 


Is this the muse, encumbered and unwieldy, | 


soaring now where hitherto she has but crept? 
Whence comes her grace ethereal? Is it not from 
the poet’s sudden unconsciousness of self, his for- 
getfulness of all but the sweet fancy beckoning 
him on? We know the actual labor composition 
cost him; we are made to feel it in most of his 
poetry; but here—how unstudied seem the 


words !—with what ease the measure flows !—is 


not this inspiration? 

Elsewhere, too, but more frequently in his 
masques—those strangely woven allegories—one 
catches heavenly glimpses; earthly realities no 
longer weigh the poet down; he rises into realms 
of fancy, and seems almost to claim kinship with 
Shakspeare. ‘*Shakspeare’s brother,’ Taine calls 
him; but we are jealous even of that title, so re- 


mote and inaccessible to us appear the heights 


that Shakspeare reached. 

Friends and contemporaries, however, they will 
always in a certain sense be associated together, 
each bringing into relief the other’s peculiarities. 
‘* Many were the wit-combats,” says Fuller, ‘ be- 
twixt Shakspeare and Ben Jonson; which two I 
behold like a Spanish great galleon and an English 
man-of-war. 


Master Jonson, like the former, | 


wherein he flowed with that facility that some- 
times it was necessary he should be stopped; 
‘suflaminundus erat,’ as Augustus said of Hate- 
rius.”’ 

Stopped, indeed; and by whom? One suspects 
that even Ben, had he made any such attempt, 
would never have repeated it. 

But, ah! what meetings were those at the ‘“‘ Mer- 
maid’? when Shakspeare, Jonson, Beaumont, 
Fletcher, Raleigh, Chapman and a host of lesser 
celebrities, made up the party! How the smoke 
curled up the ceiling! For had not Raleigh him- 
self founded the club? How Ben blustered, and 
swaggered, and laid down the law, as his name- 
sake did afterward in another circle! How Shaks- 


| peare listened, amused and smiling, until pressed 


too hard by some outrageous fallacy, then sud- 
denly retorted in a way that confounded his 
antagonist! How the others laughed and won- 
dered, and the night waned, and the stars shone 
down on the old London roofs! 

Hear what Beaumont, in his epistle to Jonson, 
says of this tavern, and the spirits there con- 





| gregated : 


“What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid! heard words that have been 
So nimble and so full of subtle fame, 
As if that every one from whence they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 
And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life; then when there had been thrown 
Wit able enough to justify the town 
For three days past—wit that might warrant be 
For the whole city to talk foolishly 
Till that were cancelled; and, when that was gone, 
Ve left an air behind us, which alone 
| Was able to make the two next companies 
| Right witty, though but downright fools.”’ 


| 


It was at this period, when Shakspeare and 
Jonson’s friendship had reached its height, that 
the tragedy of “Sejanus”’ appeared, and was 
brought out at the Globe Theatre, with Shaks- 
peare himself acting in one of the inferior charac- 
|ters, Think of it! that a man who had then pro- 
|duced Hamlet should play in one of Jonson’s 
| tragedies! 
| Hazlitt, who was not an admirer of Jonson, 
calls ‘‘Sejanus”’ an “admirable piece of ancient 
mosaic;’’ and whatever one may think of the 
work’s perfection, it is certain that the energy of 
those old Roman passions found in Jonson a fit- 
|ting interpreter. His ponderous style befits the 
occasion, and, although cramped by his adherence 


built far higher in learning, solid but slow in per- | to classic models, a genuine touch of nature here 
formance; Shakspeare, with the English man-of- | and there breaks through his pedantry, and the 
war, lesser in bulk, but lighter in sailing, could | picture for a moment glows with actual life. “ The 
turn with all tides, tack about, and take advantage | vices engendered in the poisoned atmosphere of a 
of all winds, by the quickness of his wit and in- | despotic court, the ambition and servility of publie 
vention.” men, the shamelessness of flatterers, the lusts and 
Fuller was but eight years old when Shakspeare ferocities of tyrants—all are painted and held up 
died ; the scene he describes is imaginary; but no | to scorn and detestation. Jonson’s real vigor is 
one ever gave a better representation of the two | seen in this tragedy, and in that of Catiline, though 
authors, personally and socially. | his talents were doubtless better suited to comedy. 
‘“‘T loved the man,” said Ben, speaking of Shaks- | Yet, no matter what he wrote, and in spite of all 
peare, ‘‘and do honor his memory on this ‘side | defects, he was never little or commonplace, as 
idolatry as much as any. He was, indeed, honest, | Taine has said. 
and of an open and free nature; had an excellent; Jonson outlived most of his Elizabethan con- 
phantasy, brave notions and gentle expressions, | temporaries, and ruled as an autoerat in his later 
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years over a younger generation of authors, Tho 
* Mermaid Club” no longer existed, but in its 
place rose one founded by Jonson himself, the 
celebrated “‘ Apollo.” Hither came those who 
“desired to be sealed of the tribe of Ben;’’ from 
the chair that another never dared to occupy he 
promulgated his critical decrees, and exerted an 
influence easily traced in the literature of the 
seventeenth century. 

At last, in his sixty-fifth year, the old poet died, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. Te had 
survived his wife and children, of whom wo 
know little, save that he described the first as “a 
shrew, yet honest.’”’ Liberal and improvident, ho 
died as he had lived—in poverty. It is said that 
the words: “Oh, rare Ben Jonson!’ were cut by 
a@ mason for eighteen pence on the pavement-stone 
over his grave, at the instance of an eccentric 
Oxfordshire squire. 

The poet's character is thus summed up by his 
treacherous friend, Drummond: “ Ie (Jonson) is 
a great lover and praiser of himself; a contemner 
and scorner of others; given rather to lose a friend 
than a jest; jealous of every word and action of 
those about him (especially after drink, which is 
one of the elements in which ho liveth); a dis- 
sembler of ill parts which reign in him, and a 
bragger of some good that he wantcth; thinketh 
nothing well but what either he himself or some 
of his friends and countrymen hath said or done; 
ho is passionately kind and angry; carcless either 
to gain or keep; vindictive, but if he be well an- 
swered, at himself. For any religion, as being 
versed in both. Interpreteth best sayings and 
deeds often to the worst. Oppressed with phan- 
tasie, which hath ever mastered his reason—a 
gencral disease in many pocts.” 

Ah! it was not thus that Shakspeare or Bacon 
thought of Ben, or any of those great men who 
had better opportunities of knowing his sterling 
worth, There are as many proofs on record of hi 
kindness and magnanimity as of his jealousy an 
churlishness. 

When Chapman and Marston were imprisoned 


on account of some imprudent words in a play | 


that the three had written jointly, did not Jonson 
give himself up voluntarily, and obtain their par- 
don? And did not his mother show him a paper 
full of poison that she meant to have put in his 
drink, had he been sentenced, intending to drink 
of it first herself to show that she was no coward? 

Although haughty and overbearing to his friends 
in prosperity, Jonson was true to them in adver- 
sity; witness his fidelity to Bacon in Bacon’s 
time of disgrace. Inferiors he treated kindly, not 
patronizingly, always ready with advice, or more 
substantial help, when needed, 

One cannot read his writings without being im- 
pressed with the genuine honesty of their author, 
the innate nobleness of his nature, the actual 
warmth of his affections. Life to him was no 
mere holiday affair, but a real struggle where he 
bravely battled and bravely endured, happy if at 
last a few appreciate his work, and do justice to 
the moral strength that enabled him to take such 
&@ vigorous stand against the vices and follies of a 


corrupt age, 


GRANDMOTHER'S WAITING. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD, 


RANDMOTHER’S face is wrinkled, 
And her eyes have grown so dim, 
That she cannot read her Bible, 
Nor follow through the hymn, 
And her hands are often idle, 
For knitting tires them so, 
But her brain is always busy 
With thoughts of Heaven, I know. 
Grandmother's waiting, waiting, 
To hear God’s summons given, 
And dreaming of her dear ones 
Gone o’er the hills to Heaven. 


It always thrills me strangely 
To think of her, waiting there, 
At the gates of God’s white city, 
With its sun on her silver hair, 
To mect her husband's kisses, 
And to hear him softly say: 
**T have waited a long time, darling, 
For this happy, happy day !’”’ 
Grandmother's waiting, waiting, 
To hear God’s summons given, 
And dreaming of her dear ones 
Gone o’er the hills to leaven. 


I think, sometimes, as I watch her, 
That she sees them, for a smile 
Breaks over her face, as sho whispers: 
* Yes, dear, in a little while.” 
Only a little more waiting, 
This side of Paradise, 
And grandmother will be young again 
With her dear ones in tho skies. 
Grandmother's waiting, waiting, 
To hear God's summons given, 
And dreamins of her dear ones 
Gone o’er the hills to Heaven, 


ANCY WORK.—According to the Furniture 





Gazette, the practical usc of fancy work is 
shown in the dull rooms brightened by gay 
bunches of wax leaves and flowers; in the old 
chairs made fresh and attractive by pretty wrought 
coverings; in the hard sofas rendered inviting by 
sleep-enticing pillows; in the eyes saved from 
jaching by cunningly contrived lamp-screens; in 
| the colds prevented by the warm lounge blankets ; 

in the papers kept in order in the simple wall 
portfolio, and in the small but tender gift which 
no money could be spared to buy. It need be 
only the idlest of idle hours that are given to fancy 
work, and yet a great deal that is charming and 
useful can be created. Every housekeeper, with 
limited means and artistic tastes, knows what such 
work can do for her rooms. Every girl whose 
life is trying and hard is conscious what a real 
luxury it often is to fashion with deft fingers some 
dainty knick-knack, To begin fancy work with 
any definite time for finishing it is to make labor 
out of what should be recreation; but to have it 
lying on the table, to catch it up for five minutes 
before tea or during a neighborly call in the even- 
ing, is the way to do it enjoyably. 


j 
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Ghe Slory-Geller. 


A GLASS OF ALE. 
BY RICHMOND. 


WO young men were sitting at a table in an 
Two empty glasses and two 


eating-house, 
They had 


fi empty plates were before them. 
been indulging in ale and oysters, 

“ Are we through?” asked one of them, as he 
leaned comfortably back in his chair. Ilis name 
was Leslie, 

“Tam,” replied his companion, 

“Won't you have another glass of ale?” 

“No, thank you, I rarely take more than a 
single glass.” 

“ Another won’t hurt you. 
second glass to-night. Waiter!” 

“Yes, sir.” And an attendant came promptly. 

“Two more glasses of ale,”’ 

“No; none for me,” said Leslie’s companion, 
speaking with decision, 

‘Nonsense, Pitman! ‘You can take another as 
wellas I can, There’s no satisfaction in drinking 


alone.” 


“Much obliged; but you must excuse me, I 


can’t take anything more to-night. But I'll wait 


for you.” 
“No; if you will not join me, there’s the end 


of it. Never mind, waiter. You needn’t bring 
any more ale.,”’ 

“ All right, sir.’ And the waiter left them. 

“ Not afraid ?’’ said Leslie, as soon as the attend- 
ant was out of hearing. 

There was a sparkle of humor in his eyes, 

“Well, no; I won’t say that I’m afraid. But I 
never feel as well after a second glass.”’ 

“ How is it after the first?” asked the other, who 
was in spirits and inclined to a little banter. 

The question came almost as a surprise to Pit- 
man. He had never thought of putting it to him- 
self in this direct way. 

- “Do you feel as well?”’ queried his friend, with 
a smile, 

“T’m not certain that I do; at least, not after 
the first effect is over. It’s apt to leave one dull, 
and not always with an agreeable sensation here,” 
laying his hand on his stomach. “And some- 
times one pays the penalty of a headache.” 

“It’s the headache in the second glass that 
you're most afraid of,” said Leslie, looking 
amused, ‘Not the danger of getting to love the 
stulf.” 

“No, I can’t say that it is; for I don’t often pay 
the penalty of a headache either for the first or the 
second indulgence,” replied Pitman, in a straight- 
forward manner, and with a growing seriousness 
in his voice. 

“Tf I felt the desire increasing,” he added, after 
a slight pause, “I would shut down instantly. It 
does grow with many, you are aware; and when 
this once begins, a man must stop it if he doesn’t 
wish to become a drunkard, A glass of ale, a 
mint julep or a whisky punch is a pleasant thing 

VOL, XLIV,—34, 


| to take now and then; but one must not indulge 
too frequently—it isn’t-safe. Liquor is tempting 
and dangerous, as we all know.” 

“To weak natures,”’ said Leslic, with a slight 
tone of contempt in his voice. “Dut youand I 
have too much strength of character to be in any 
great danger from this source. I would despise 
myself if I thought differently.” 

To this Pitman did not reply. 
slowly away from the face of his friend, and 


His eyes fell 





I feel like taking a} 


rested thoughtfully upon the floor. 

“What are you thinking about? You look as 
grave asa judge.” Leslie still kept his light tone 
of banter. 
| “T fall to thinking sometimes, 
| I have.” 

* Will you take a penny for your thoughts?” 

“You may have them for nothing.” 

“Too cheap,” said Leslie, laughing. ‘* We give 
away the things we value least, Butsay on. I’m 
curious to know just where your thoughts are 
drifting, and what this brown study means, 
Something about a glass of ale?’ 

* Perhaps.” 

“T guessed as much.’ 

“‘There’s considerable in a glass of ale to seta 
|} man thinking.” 

“Is there? I didn’t know.”’ 

“What is a glass of ale? Did you ever ask 
yourself that question ?”’ 

“No, notin just so many words. Butif I had, 
the answer would have been plain enough.” 

“What?” 

‘*A good, wholesome, pleasant and nutritious 
beverage.” 

** You really think so?’’ 

“Of course I do. Everybody knows that, 
Even doctors give it to weak and exhausted pa- 
tients to bring them up and puta little life into 
their veins.” 

“Were you ever ina brewery?” 

“ao” 

‘* Don’t know how they make beer nor what it 


It’s a way that 


’ 








contains ?”’ 

‘* Good beer contains maltand hops, and—and—” 

*T don’t know about the ‘and’ and the ‘and,’ ”’ 
replied Pitman, smiling. ‘* These are the brewers’ 
secret. But the hops and the malt are there with- 
out doubt.”’ 

“There's nothing to be said against them, I 
imagine.” 

** Not against hops in their place; but, when one 
thinks of it, does it seem quite fair to our delicate 
organs of nutrition to be drenching them every 
day with strong hop-water ?”’ 

“Well, no; not with simple hop-water. No- 
body is fool enough to do that, The malt is what 
gives to ale and beer their nutritive quality, tone- 
ing down the bitter principle of the hops, and 
bringing'out their fine tonic element.”’ 

“ Very prettily and plausibly said. But it won’t 
do any harm to get down to the root of the matter. 
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I know something about the manufacture of malt 
liquors; and from my knowledge of the process, 
have no very high opinion of their food-giving 
quality.” 

“Malt is barley; and, if I am not mistaken, 
barley ranks next to wheat as food,” returned 
Leslie, ‘“ And I understand that in making a gal- 
lon of ordinary beer six pounds of barley are used, 
which ought to make it almost as nutritious as 
bread.” 

Pitman smiled as he answered: ‘ According to 
the great chemist, Baron Liebig, it can be proved 
to a mathematical certainty, that there is more 
nutrition in as much flour as can be laid on the 
point of a table-knife than in two gallons of the 
best Bavarian beer.” 

“That is simply absurd. If Baron Liebig did 
say that, which may or may not be, he knew that 
he lied; for two gallons of ‘beer contain, as I have 
often heard said, twelve pounds of malted barley ; 
and the amount of food in a pound of barley is 
nearly as great as in a pound of wheat. Asser- 
tions like this kill themselves.”’ 

“T’m afraid the baron was not so very far out of 
the way,’ said Pitman, ‘ Do you know anything 
about the process of malting?” 

“The barley is caused to sprout, I betieve.”’ 

“Yes, If wheat gets wet and sprouts, what is 
the consequence? It has lost so much of its nutri- 
tive quality, that the miller who makes fine flour 
will not have it. As a food-giver, one-fourth of 
its Value is gone. So with the barley; in passing 
ithrough the hands of the maltster, it leaves one- 
fourth of its nutrition behind.” 

“Tt has still seventy-five per cent. left, and that 
iis rather more than Baron Liebig admits in his 
loose assertion.” 

“If malting were the only exhausting process 
tto which the barley was subjected; but it is not, 
Next comes the ‘ mashing,’ as it is called, in which 
the starch of the barley is changed into sugar, and 
nearly a third more of nutrition lost, In fermenta- 
tion another fourth is converted into alcohol, and 
#0 destroyed. In ‘fining’ comes a still further 
Joss, until out of the six pounds of barley only 
about ten ounces of nutritive substance is left, 
You look incredulous,” 

“T do.” 

“You can prove it if you care to do so, and that 
bya very simple process,” 

“How?” 

“Take a pint of beer and evaporate it, After | 
the fluid part has disappeared, you will have the | 
solid residuum, in which all that is nutritious will | 
be found. Scientific men have made this test care- 
fully and often, and it has been established beyond 
controversy, that a gallon of ordinary malt liquor 
contains less than ten ounces of solid matter out of 
the ninety-six ounces, or six pounds, with which 
the process of malting began. How much of this 
is food it would be hard to say.” 

Leslie shrugged his shoulders as he replied with 
a grimace; “ Rather a beggarly account of empty 
boxes.”’ 

“Yes, rather,” returned his friend. ‘“ But 
chemistry, going a little deeper into the matter, 


all that is valuable as nutrition in the barley, over 
three ounces of alcohol are produced, which gives 
the liquor its real attraction as a beverage. So, 
alter all, it is only hop juice, and the extract of 
malt, from which nearly all the nutrition has been 
taken, mixed with alcohol to make it exhilarating, 
that we get in our pleasant glass of ale, to make 
which over a pound of good food has been de- 
stroyed, 

“I'm afraid,” continued Pitman, “that the 
‘good, wholesome beer’ we drink is not quite so 
good and wholesome as we have tried to make 
ourselyes believe; and that, after all, it is only 
another disguise for alcohol, which every intelli- 
gent man knows cannot be taken into the human 
system regularly, no matter in how small quanti- 
ties, without injury to some of the organs,” 

“ That’s what I should call getting down to hard 
pan,” said Leslie, with a short, dry laugh. ‘“ One 
would think you’d been reading up with a view to 
becoming a temperance lecturer.” 

“No; I never expect to drift into that business,” 
replied the other. 

“T hope not. If there’s anything I despise, it is 
one of your meddling temperance fanatics,” 

“T don’t see any indications of fanaticism in the 
beer analysis I have just given, and to which my 
attention was first called by one of these earnest, 
and if you choose, meddlesome temperance peo- 
ple.” 

“Tf they’d stick to such things, and not go off 
wild as they do.” 

“*Maybe they stick a great deal closer to facts 
and figures than some of us imagine,” replied 
Pitman, ‘“ The truth is, they have the best of the 
argument, say what we will. And their appeals 
to reason, to common sense, to prudence and to 
humanity, are often so direct and conclusive, that 
uo man who is true to himself and the best ihte- 
rests of society can gainsay them. But let us 
come back to our glass of ale, and consider it a 
little farther.”’ 

“*T don’t see much left in it to consider. Accord- 
ing to your showing, it is a simple extract of hops 
and malt, in which a certain amount of alcohol 
has been developed by fermentation, containing a 
very small amount of nutrition, and hurtful to 
the human system in consequence of its alcohol.” 

“If it were only that, it would be bad enough, 
and one might well question a man’s prudence 
who habitually indulged in such a beverage. But 
if we are to credit many of the books in which the 
art of brewing is fully set forth, a great variety of 
hurtful substances are used to give peculiar and 
more attractive qualities to the liquor, or to cheapen 
its manufacture. Among these are tobacco, quas- 
sia, aloes, coculus Indicus, saltpeter, boxglove, 
green copperas, henbane, jalap, opium, nux yom- 
ica, lime—’’ 

“Hold on there!’’ interrupted Leslie, ‘ That 
will do. Your bow is too long. Brewers are not 
quite the fools you would make them out. Poison- 
ing customers is not the way to keep them,” 

“To poison and deprave the appetite is to im- 
prove the value of a customer, if one cares to take 
that view of the matter; and the depraved taste 
willnotalways be satisfied with pure malt liquors; 
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it wants something higher in taste, flavor, strength 
and appearance, and the brewer knows well how 
to produce all these by the use of drugs, and at a 
small cost. Do you see that individual who has 
just come in? He has a glass of strong ale in his 
hand.”’ 

‘*You mean Sam Tucker ?”’ 

* Yoa,”’ 

“ Hle’s a regular beer-swiller, 
the while.” 

“ Could water, or milk, or any wholesome bever- 
age produce an object like that in three or four 
years? I fancy not. And yet, four years ago, 


Full as a tick all 


Tucker’s skin was as clear and healthy in its tex- | 


ture as yours or mine. If drinking malt liquor 


works effects like this on a man, one can hardly | 


call it a good, wholesome and nutritious drink.” 
Leslie sat looking at the puffed, purple and 
almost revolting face of the beer-drinker for some 


moments, Then turning to his companion, he | 
remarked; “Text, sermon and example. There | 


may be something in your drug allegation. I 


don’t believe pure malt liquor could ever produce | 


an object like that.” 

“Perhaps not; but it is, for all this, a drink 
that betrays many into intemperance, and we who 
use it must be on our guard lest the appetite, 
which alcohol is so apt to stimulate, gain a gradual 
strength, and we weakly yield to its increasing 
demand.” 

“But if what you allege be true, where is our 
guarantee that the ale we drink is a pure malt 
liquor and not a seducing poison?” asked Leslie. 

“None at all; and if we judge from the state of 
health and the appearance of regular beer-drinkers, 


we must conclude that at least some of the dele- | 


terious articles just named have been used in 
‘doctoring’ most of the stuff we call beer and ale. 


The fact is, Leslie, so well satisfied are many per- 


sons becoming that malt liquors are, as a rule, 
drugged with health-destroying substances, that 
they have ceased to use them. I was talking with 

a gentleman only a day or two ago who has been 
looking pretty closely into this matter, and he 


says that the consumption of malt liquor is | is 


steadily decreasing, as is shown by brewers’ re- 
turns; the reason being that people who have any 
care for their health are afraid of it.” 

It was some time before Leslie replied. 

“It seems to me,” he said, at length, “that ale 
is already your master.” 

“Mine!” exclaimed Pitman, turning quickly 
on his companion. ‘ Why do you say that?” 


| beer! What am I to infer? If I were as well 
satisfied as you seem to be of the hurtful char- 
| acter of malt liquor, do you suppose, much as I 
| like a glass now and then, that I would touch the 
wretched stuff? No, sir; not unless it were my 
master—and then I would make a desperate strug- 
gle to regain my freedom.”’ 

“Thank you!’ said Pitman. ‘‘ Well and timely 
spoken. I have kept to the one glass; but, may- 
be, that has been half my master; and there is no 
telling when I may be in thrall to the second. I 
will keep my blood pure, hereafter. Health is too 
important a thing to be trifled with, and the 
human organism too delicate to bear, without de- 
| rangement, even the alcohol one gets in honest 
beer—to say nothing of the green copperas, nux 
| vomica, coculus Indicus, tobacco, oil of vitriol, 
|opium and the like, which it is known are often 
used in its manufacture. There’s my hand toa 
new order of things.’’ And he reached his hand 
across the table. ‘“* What say you?”’ 

Leslie sat irresolute for a moment, and then 
placing his hand in that of his con.vanion, an- 
swered: “TI agree with you that health is of too 
| much importance to be thrown away on a glass of 
ale. Without a sound mind in a sound body, no 
one can be happy or prosperous in this world; 
and if we take the evidence that lies about us as 
| thick as leaves in autumn, we know that beer- 
| drinking gives neither, but tends to the destruc- 
|tion of both, Here’s my hand to the new order 
|of things. Ihave taken my last glassofale. And 

I thank you for having opened my eyes and set 
jme to thinking. You amused me at first; but 
| facts are stubborn things, and very apt sometimes 
to take the laugh outofa man. I really did think 
that beer was quite a nutritious beverage; but, as 
|I now see from the way in which brewers treat 
their barley, that a pint of pure ale contains not 
over an ounce of indigestible extract of malt, 
| which has been roasted, scalded, embittered with 
| hops, fermented and alcoholized, until it is unfit 
| for a human stomach, I deem it prudent, as a wise 
| man, to eschew it altogether. If the greater part 
‘doctored’ with hurtful drugs, as you say, I 
| shall escape that danger also, I only wonder at 
| your holding on so long with all these facts before 
your eyes,” 

“T never looked them so squarely in the face 
before,’’ was the answer. ‘‘ We are all inclined 
to make light of facts that stand in the way of our 

| appetites or fancies; and in nothing are we more 





linclined to do this than in our eating and drink- 


l¢ - 


“You believe all that you have just said about | ing. 


beer and ale?” 
“T do,” 


” 


* You are right there,’’ was the response, as the 


|two young men arose and walked quietly out of 


“That even when made honestly it gives little the restaurant, each resolved never to recross its 
if any nourishment to the body, and positively | threshold again. 


injures by its alcohol ?” 

“*T have no doubt of this.” 

*‘ And you believe, still farther, that malt liquors 
are ‘ doctored,’ as they say, to an alarming extent? 





HE that loses his conscience has nothing left that 
is worth keeping. Therefore be sure you look at 
that. And in the next place look to your health, 


Drugged too often with substances that act as | and, if you have ii, praise God, and value it next 


poisons on the human organism ?”’ 
“*T do.” 
“And yet, if I am not mistaken, searcely a day 
passes that you do not drink one or two glasses of 


to a good conscience; for health is the second 
blessing that we mortals are capable of—a blessing 
that money cannot buy—therefore value it, and be 
thankful for it, 
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THE CROSS-ROADS MEETIN’, 
BY M. T, ADKINS. 


T was a tall, quaint form that stood in the door 
i of the rude backwoods domicile, and shaded 
her face with one hand from the western sun, 
while she gazed down the road as though expect- 
ing some one. 

“?Tl’s mighty strange!’ she muttered, as she 
dropped her bony, toil-hardened hand from her 
face, and withdrew her gaze; ‘‘’t’s mighty strange 
what can be keepin’ that boy so. When he knows, 
too, that I’m out’n meal—not a dust on the place 
fur supper. An’ here’s these chickens a cheepin’ 
an’ a cheepin’ like’n they’s starved to death. Shoo 
here!’’ as she left her place in the rude doorway, 
and came down into the dry and dusty yard, 
where she was immediately surrounded by three 
or four of the hungry biddies and their chirping 
broods, asking in unmistakable chicken language 
for their delayed evening meal. ‘‘Shoohere! you 
noisy varmints you! You can’t git no supper till 
that boy comes back ; an’ there’s no knowin’ when 
that'll be. He’s so much like that lazy, triflin’ 
daddy o’ his’n, that when he once’t gits off thar’s 
never no tellin’ when he’ll git back. Shoo here!’’ 

The harsh, half-angry voice drove away the im- 
portunate fowls, and the tones floating down the 
road upon the summer evening air, caught the 
quick ear of the bony, awkward youth, riding 
slowly along, mounted upon a flea-bitten gray 
nag,. and carrying beneath him a large bag of 
meal, The animal caught the sound as well, and 
picked up her speckled ears, as though she under- 
stood the meaning of the loud, harsh tones. 

“Git up, Gray!’ said the boy. ‘“She’s in one 
of her tauntrums ’cause we didn’t git back with 


this meal no sooner we did. Asif we could make | 
/am lazy if she does say it, ’n’ allus throwin’ it up 


old Moody’s millstones turn ’round any faster’n 
they do, when the water’s low’s itis! Git up!’’ 

Thus urged, the animal trotted up briskly, and 
soon stood at the old gate in front of the door; but 
it was evident from the manner in which she kept 
her ears pointed toward the motionless figure in 
the yard, that she snuffed danger in the air. 

Throwing his bridle over the post, the long- 
legged boy jumped to the ground, and pulling the 
heavy bag from the animal’s back, proceeded to 
wag with it into the house, where, with much 
puffing and blowing, he deposited it in the little 
back shed, which served as kitchen and dining- 
room, Then he paused a moment, debating in 
his mind whether he should go out at the back 
door and around the chimney to reach the house, 
or sally boldly out at the front door, and meet the 
storm which he had seen hovering in the air as he 
came in. 

He chose the latter course, If there must bea 
storm, it might as well come at once and be over. 

“?*S soon as I can put up Gray, I’ll make up 
some dough and feed the chickens fur you,’ was 
dropped as a peace-offering, as he passed the silent 
and moveless figure in the front yard, but without 
eliciting any response. 

“Mark Runnells!’ the harsh voice rang out 
upon the air, arresting the footsteps as they had 
nearly reached the whinnying animal, “I want 











to know if this ain’t a purty time o’ day fur you 
to git back from the mill? Gone all day to git one 
little pitiful grist o’ meal, an’ leavin’ me here with 
all them taters to hoe, ’n’ not a livin’ soul on the 
place to do a hand’s turn but me. You’re as much 
like Bill Runnells as one black-eyed pea is like’n 
another. You’re the very image an’ picter of 
your lazy, triflin’ daddy!’ 

“Well now, mam, you may jist shet up. I got 
back jist as quick as old Gray could fetch me here 
after old Moody ground my meal. ’Tain’t my 
fault I reckon that the water’s low, and his old 
millstones is dull,” 

“ Thar it is agin! Jist like Bill fur all the world. 
Allus tryin’ to put your laziness off onto some- 
body else. Now I want you to put up that mare, 
an’ then go an’ turn the cows out'n the paster, an’ 
see ’f you can git back here before dark.” 

Glad to escape so easily, the boy hastened to 
mount Gray and canter away to the dilapidated 
barn, which stood upon the hill behind the house, 
He did think he might have been allowed to ride 
that half mile and back down the shady lane and 
up the dark hollow beyond after the cows. But 
the order had been given to put up Gray, and he 
well knew that it was useless to ask that it might 
be revoked. The law under which fate had east 
his lot was like that of the Medes and Persians—it 
altered not. 

“*T do wonder what does make her go on so?” 
soliloquized the boy, as he went slowly down the 
lane upon his errand, ‘ Allus on a feler’s bones; 
ne difference what I do, nor how hard I tries, I 
never gits any thanks furit. It’s allus the same 
old tale with her. ‘ Triflin’, good fur nothin’, lazy 
Bill Runnells,’ ’s all she can call me. ’S if I could 
help Bill Runnels bein’ my daddy; what ’d she 
marry him fur, I wonder? An’ I don’t believe I 


tome. Ain’t I worked like a nigger all this sum- 
mer, plowin’ an’ hoein’, while Bill’s been a layin’ 
around the Cross Roads playin’ cards an’ drinkin’ 
whisky? I wonder what she'd do,” and the voice 
grew husky at the thought—for, harsh and unfeel- 
ing as she was, she was his mother—I wonder 
what she'd do ’f she’s to wake up some mornin’ 
and find me gone?” 

The pitiful picture of that gaunt form bowed in 
grief, and that harsh voice lifted up in wailings 
and lamentations for her youngest born—for her 
baby boy—drove out the hard feeling the boy had 
been harboring for so many weeks past, and left 
instead only a feeling of tenderness, and pity, and 
love. She was a woman—and his mother; and he 
was her baby-boy. Ah! what a fountain of tears 
and feeling that last thought touched in the un- 
couth, unculivated boy-nature! Her baby-boy! 
How long it had been since he had been called 
that! So long ago that he could scarcely remem- 
ber the last time. What a flinty mountain of 
hardness and coldness had seemed to grow up in 
that mother-breast since he had last sat upon her 
knees and received a mother’s caress. Oh! if she 
would only be like she once was, He was not to 
blame because Bill had turned out to be a drunk- 
ard andagambler. That was no reason she should 
be so hard, and harsh, and cruel toward him, her 
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own flesh and blood, In this connection, there 
did struggle into the uncultivated mind a memory, 
faint and vague, of hearing Parson Stiles read 


once, in the meeting, something about the sins of 


the fathers being visited upon the children. That 
was long ago, when his mother used to take him 
every Sunday morning over the hills to the little 
log church in the hollow beyond, his hands and 
face clean and shining, and dressed in his best 
clothes. 

The patient cows were standing at the gate, 
awaiting his coming, and when turned out, 
marched off down the road to the music of their 
jingling, tinkling bells. 

His mother was awaiting him at the milking 
gap, when he returned, pail in hand. 

“Mark, did you hear anything o’ Bill Runnells 
while you’s gone to mill?” 

“Yes; I heerd that he’s over at the Cross- 
Roads.” 

“Did you hear what he’s doin’? Drinkin’ 
though an’ gamblin’, of course.” 

“No; I met old man Galloway as I came home 
from mill, an’ he told me that thcy’s a powerful 
big meetin’ goin’ on over thar, and said Bill was 
goin’ ever’ day reg’ lar.” 

“TIumph!” 

It is hard to express upon paper the tone and 
meaning that were thrown into that exclamation, 
as she seated herself at the nearest cow and began 
to draw the snowy fluid into her pail. 

“So! Rose!’ as the animal moved uneasily. 
“ Be still, can’t you?” 

“He said the meetin’ ’d been goin’ on about 
a weck, ’n’ that thar’d been a heap o’ e’nver- 
sions.”’ 

“WHumph! Meetin’! ’Tendin’ meetin’ reg’lar! 
Bill Runnells ’tendin’ meetin’! °’S if meetin’ 
could do him any good. He'd. better be at home, 
helpin’ to do the work here, and you know it, 
Mark Runnells, Layin’ over at that Cross-Roads, 
week after week, ’n’ never so much as comin’ 
home to see whether we’re dead or alive. If any 
man in the world needs r’ligion, it’s nobody but 
that lazy, triflin’ daddy o’ yourn, Mark Run- 
nells.’”’ 

“They say *h’ it’s a powerful meetin’,” re- 
sponded Mark, uncertain just what sort of answer 
he should make, under the circumstances, but 
feeling called upon to say something. “It must 
be a powerful meetin’, from the hard cases they’ve 
gotup. They say that old Jimmy Jones jist lies 
on the floor, and hallers from the time meetin’ 
commences till hit breaks up. Old Tommy Still, 
too, they say, takes on powerful.” 

“*So, Rose !’’ interrupted the mother, as the cow 
moved uneasily again. ‘*Can’t you stand still 
and be milked without’n friskin’ ’round so? So, 
now !”’ 

Perhaps in the nervousness of the moment, she 
unconsciously threw into the bony fingers more 
force than the gentle bovine was accustomed to; 
or, perhaps, there was yet lingering in her heart a 
little feeling for the man she had once been proud 
to call husband, and this outbreak of scolding was 
intended to check the thoughtless boy before he 
should drift into the particulars of reciting just 





the effect that the famous meetin’ was having upon 
her husband. Who knows? At any rate, the sub- 
ject was dropped, and not again reverted to during 
the milking time. 

“Who's the preachers over ’t the big meetin’, 
Mark ?” she asked, as they sat down to their frugal 
meal, after the evening chores had been done. 

**T dunno’s I can tell all of ’em,’’ answered the 
youth. ‘“Thar’s old man Pinky, ’n’ Joshua 
Gourd, ’n’ Tim Peters, ’n’ I don’t remember how 
many more the old man spoke about ’s bein’ thar, 
an’ takin’ part in it. But they do say ’h’it’s a 
powerful meetin’ an’ ’s been a heap o’ ¢c’nver- 
sions,” 

“‘Did—did he tell of any that had perfessed 
r’ligion, Mark?” 

“Yes, sev’ral. Si Hackney, ’n’ Lum Jones, ’n 
Mary Jones, ’n’ Tom Hedrick ’n’ his wife, ’n’ old 
Granny Goddard and two of her grandchildren, 
’n’—'n’—’n’—Bill—’n’—I don’t remember any 
more now—mebbe that’s all; I can’t say.” 

She had expected as much all along, but had 
shrunk from asking the question. 

“Bill? Then he’s got r’ligion agin ?”’ 

“Yes. But you ain’t eatin’ nothin’, mam. 
What’s the matter with you?” 

““T—I—don’t feel very well, Mark; but Ill feel 
better purty soon. I don’t think I want any sup- 
per to-night.” 

And leaning her head down upon the coarse 
table-cloth, she burst into tears. 

The boy sprang up, alarmed. “ What is it, 
mother? Oh, tell me what's the matter with you! 
Are you sick? Tell me, mother!” 

In his alarm he forgot the coarser and less en- 
dearing appellation with which he had been ad- 
dressing her, substituting the sweeter name of 
“* mother.” 

It must have touched a tender chord in the 
almost frozen old heart, for she reached out her 
arm as he came to her side, and drawing him 
down upon her breast, held him in a close em- 
brace. Poor boy! Poor boy! It had been so long, 
so long since he had lain there, or had felt the 
touch of a caressing hand. It was more than he 
could bear, and for some time they sat motionless, 
the stillness broken only by the sobs which would 
now and then break forth. 

At last, the mother became able to speak, bro- 
kenly it is true, but, ah! so different from her 
usual harsh, complaining, scolding tones, that the 
boy was moved to fresh tears and sobs. 

“*M—M—Mark—you—you've had a hard time 
of it. Nobody’s tried to make your life any plea- 
sure to you, an’ it’s all come of Bill's bad ways. 
He never took to drinkin’ so an’ goin’ on so bad, till 
after the other children was married off an’ gone. 
An’ then when he commenced goin’ on so, I put 
up with it, ’n’ tried to git him to do better, ’s long 
as I thought thar was any hope; an’ then when 
ever’thing kep’ gitten wus ’n’ wus, I jist give up, 
an’ I’ve never been like the same woman sence, 
I used to b’long to the church myself, Mark, an’ 
tried to be a Christian, but when it all came on 
me, I seemed to git out’n the way, an’ I ain't 
never felt right sence. I know I ain’t done a 
mother’s part by you, Mark, I know I ain’t, I 
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had no heart to; an’ I hope you an’ the good 
Lord ’ll forgive me for my wickedness.” 

The boy could only lie still and sob brokenly. 

‘*'You’ve seed the way, Mark, that we’ve got 
along together. You’ve heerd the hard things 
we’ ve said to one another—me and Bill—’n’ you’ve 
had sense enough to know that it wasn’t the right 
kind of ’xample we’s a setting you; an’ then to 
think that Bill should be the fust to try to do bet- 
ter; an’ to think of all the hard things I’ve said to 
him, it almost runs me distracted, Mark, it jist 
does; an’ somehow, Mark, of late I—I’ve felt that 
mebbe I wouldn’t live long, ’n’ I’ve set an’ cried 
many ’n’ many a night—when you’s asleep and 
Bill gone—a thinkin’ of what ’d become of you 
an’ him when I’se gone. I know I seemed mighty 
bad, honey, an’ made you think your old mammy 
didn’t think nothing of you and Bill; but I’ve 
kep’ a little feelin’ alive fur you both all this 
weary time. The old woman ain’t never been as 
bad as she’s seemed all this time.” 

‘* Mother,” spoke the boy at last, “ain’t Bill 
allus been this way ?” 

“Allus? No, honey. When me an’ Bill’s 
married, there wasn’t a likelier young man in the 
country than Bill Runnells, if I do say it myself. 
There wasn’t an honester, harder workin’ man to 
be found anywhere around, an’ one that got along 
better than he did. Nothing ever went wrong 
with him until Dud Jones put up liquor out at the 
Cross Roads; an’ it wasn’t long before Bill got to 
tastin’ it every time he’d go to the store; an’ it 
wasn’t long till I seed whar it’s leadin’ him to. 
An’ thar’s whar I blame myself, Mark ; if I’d took 
the right steps, I might a brought ’im back, but I 
didn’t do it. Bill allus would do anything fur me 
when I speak to him in the right kind of a sperit, 
’n’ not order him about like’n he’sadog. But I 
didn’t do it, Mark. I soon got out’n patience, ’n’ 
was cross, an’ drove ’im on to wus ’n’ wus, 
’nstead o’ tryin’ to bring ’im back, An’ he went 
on, Mark, ’n’ got wus all the time, till at last he 
got so he never came home atall hardly, ’n’ you’ve 
seed for yourself how things ’s been goin’ on of 
late. An’ now to think that he’s goin’ to do better 
’t last, Mark, it seems almost too good to be so.”’ 

And the poor old quavering voice broke down 
again, and the poor old toil-bent form shook with 
sobs, 

And thus they sat for a long time, the mother 
clasping her boy close, the while her busy mind 
ran back over the long, bitter years of the past. 
The blazing pine knot on the hearth spluttered 
and blazed, and died out in fitful gleams, leaving 
the hard, coarse room in momentary darkness, 
and then lighting up again the bare, dingy walls 
with its flickering light. 

How long they sat thus, neither mother nor son 
took note, until the blazing torch went quite out, 
and they were left in the dark, 

“Let me git some more pine, mother,” said the 
boy, starting up. ‘‘ Now that will do better,” asa 
fresh knot lighted up theroom, ‘‘ Now you must 
eat your supper, mother, or you'll be sick to- 
morrow after workin’ as hard as you have to- 
day.” 

**No, honey, I don’t feel like eatin’ a bite; I’ll 





git me some water and clear away the dishes, an’ 
then we'll go to bed. We must git up soon to- 
morrer mornin’, or we'll not git all that hoein’ 
done in the patch across the road.’ 

“Let me bring the water for you, mother?” 

“No, I can gitit. But, Mark—if you—wouldn’t 
mind—bringin’ the Bible—off’n that shelf in the 
fur corner, ’n’ readin’ a little to me—I think I'd 
like to hear it some to-night—that is if you 
wouldn’t mind, honey.” 

“T can’t read much good, mother, but I'll do 
the best I can,’”’ and bringing the long-neglected 
book from its dusty corner, he crouched down 
by the friendly blaze and commenced to turn the 
long-unused leaves. 

** Whar shall I read ?”’ 

**Lemme see,” as she paused with the dish- 
cloth in her hand, ‘TI used to hear the preacher 
read in the scripter about the man that had two 
boys, an’ one of them took his part of the estate 
an’ went off, an’ run through with it, an’ then 
come back, ’n’ his father took ’im in—” 

“Oh, I know that place, I was a readin’ it in 
Henry Jones’s book last Sunday, down to his 
house, I can find it in a minit.” 

And stirring up the light afresh, the boy turned 
over the leaves, until he came to the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, 

Slowly and laboriously he spelled out the words 
in his broken and faltering way. 

“*T will—a-rise—and g-go to m-my father, and— 
will—say—u-un-unto him—F-Father, I have s-s- 
sin-sinned—a-gainst Heaven a-and—in thy s-s- 
sight—”’ 

The listener paused in her work, and stood still 
to catch the stammering words. 

“ And,” he continued, ‘‘am no more worthy to 
be called thy son: make—me—as one of—thy— 
h-hired—servants—”’ 

The listener sank upon a chair, and covered her 
face with her coarse check apron. 

“* And—he—arose—and c-c-came to his—father. 
But—w-when—he—was—yet a—great way off, his 
—father—saw—him, and—had compassion—and— 
ran and kissed—him—”’ 

Broken and half-smothered sobs caused the 
reader to pause, 

“Why, mother!’ 

“Go on, Mark, don’t mind me—read the bal- 
ance of it.’’ 

** And—the son—said unto him—Father—I have 
—sinned—against Heaven and in thy sight, and— 
am—no more—worthy—to—be called thy son. 

* But the father—said, Bring forth the best robe, 
and put it on him, and—put—a ring—on his— 
hand—and—shoes—on his—feet—and bring the 
fatted calf and kill it—and—let us eat and be—- 
merry—for this my son was dead and is alive 
again—he—was lost and is found.” 

The reading was ended. The boy looked up to 
where the mother sat with head muffled in that 
coarse wrapper and bowed upon the table, She 
stirred not, and he would not disturb her. Closing 
the book, he laid it down beside him, and crouch- 
ing with hands clasped across his bent knees, he 
watched the fluttering light of blazing pine. He 
had fallen into a reyery over the beautiful thoughts 
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which he had just read in his broken, stammering | 


manner. He was wondering what other man 
would be as forgiving as that One of whem the 
lesson read. He was wondering if he shovld go 
off, as he had that very evening contemplated, 
and should come back like the poor prodigal, 
whether Bill would take him to hisarms? And 
would his mother? 

The flickering firelight danced in fitful gleams 
over the bare and comfortless room. The crouch- 
iag figure by the hearth, watched the bowed figure 
by the table, but neither moved orspoke. A third 
figure stood in the doorway and looked down at 
the group inside, Neither the watcher nor the 
sleeper had caught the sound of his footsteps. 

The figure bowed beside the table moved. 

“ [—think its—time—for me—to go, Mark—I’m 
so tired. I’m glad—you—read tome. When Bill 
comes read to him about the man—an’—his two 
sons, and talk—to him—Mark, about how good 
the Father was to take him back, after all he’d 
done.” The light fluttered a moment longer, and 
then all was dark. “ T-e-l-1 Bill—I’ve waited so 
long—”’ and then all was still. 

The crouching figure by the hearth roused itself 
and kindled a fresh blaze. The man standing in 
the door came forward, and laying his arm gently 
across the bowed shoulders, said: ‘* What is it, 
Hannah? I’ve come at last.” 

But the bowed form neither moved nor spoke. 

“T think she’s gone to. sleep, Bill,” said Mark. 

And she had—fallen into that deep, long sleep 
which knows no waking this side the dark, still 
river. 


MIRIAM :* 
AND THE LIFE SHE LAID DOWN. 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 
CHAPTER XXIV. 

UMMER passed quickly. Early autumn saw 
S the Rays in Cambridge, occupants of a plea- 
sant cottage. John had entered upon his 
studies, and was setting himself earnestly to the 
work before him, and the new home was begin- 
ning to feel as if it had always been theirs, it was 
so cheery and comfortable, and so full, in all its 
chambers, of the old familiar things they had 

brought with them. 

Aunt Mercy’s quiet face wore a look of deeper 
peace, as though the change had lifted her out of 
some unquiet influences into a serener atmos- 
phere. Ruth was happy as a bird; and John 
carried himself with a manlier bearing, conscious 
of growth and power, and had a new expression 
in his face that meant effort and success, 

Only Miriam did not rise into a new and more 
satisfied state of mind. The earth had lain closer 
and more firmly compacted about the roots of her 
life, and did not fall away and release them easily 
as in the case of Aunt Mercy and her brother and 


sister. Many a fibre was rent and strong chord | 


broken in the effort at removal ; and pain followed, 
that kept on aching and aching in her heart, though 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1875, 
by T. S. Anrwur, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, 
at Washington. 


| 
she hid the signs as far as possible. So many 


| tearful faces haunted her, and so many sorrowful 
voices were in her ears, that often for their pre- 
sence sleep came not to her eyes through the long 
night watches—tbhe tearful faces of children, of 
weak old men and women, of the sick to whom 
she had ministered—how was she to shut them 
out? 

There was one face, sad and sorrow-stricken and 
wet with tears, that was ever before her, night 
and day, sleeping or waking, and one voice of 
lamentation that never died in herears. It was 
the face of Neddy, and the piteous voice in which 
| he had sobbed his convulsive farewell as he clung 
to her neck wildly at their last parting. She 
might have taken him with her; his father would 
have given his consent at last—nay, so far as she 
knew, had given his consent. But she dared not! 
There had been a sudden uncovering of her heart, 
as if a warning angel ‘had lifted the old burial 
clothes under which lay sleeping, not dead, the 
old self she had laid down, and she saw a stain of 
reviving passion in the white face, and felt a quick 
heart-throb that made her brain dizzy. It was 
enough. The winding-sheet fell back and covered 
the flushing face. 

All doubts were settled then. She could not 
take the child. Shedared nottake him. But even 
as a mother yearns for the little one who has been 
removed from her arms, so did her heart yearn for 
this child, whom night and day she carried in her 
heart. 

Autumn wore on, and Jate November brought 
its chilling airs, its longer evenings, its firelight 
and its lamplight. Home grew warmer and 
cheerier. Because of the bleakness without, com- 
fort found increase within. 

No word had come to Miriam from Neddy since 
leaving her old home; and now, in one of these 
late November evenings, as she sat with her eyes 
on the page of a book, Aunt Mercy knitting and 
John and Ruth busy with their lessons—she had 
been trying to read, but the pages failed to hold 
her attention—she drifted away to the child she 
loved, and lost herself in a maze of doubts and 
questions concerning him. Two or three times 
she tried to push the thought of him out of her 
mind; but the effort was vain. Though she bent 
her eyes upon the book, and read over and over 
the lines upon which they rested, no meaning 
came to her from the page. 

Then there came over her a strange feeling of 
expectancy, and a pressure on her bosom as if she 
were going to suffocate. Once she started and lis- 
tened. It seemed as if she had heard Neddy’s 
voice just outside. For a moment or twoshe held 
her breath, her heart pausing in the startled sus- 
pense. It was only a fancy—she knew that—but 
her heart beat with heavy jars as it went on again. 

“What ails you, dear?” asked Aunt Mercy, 
whose attention had been attracted to Miriam by 
an unusual movement. ‘ You look so very pale.” 

“Do I?” answered Miriam, trying to cover her 
face with a smile. 

“Why, sister!’ exclaimed John, whose eyes 
turned on her instantly, “‘ you are almost as white 
as a ghost,”’ 
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He shut his book, and, rising, went to her. 

* You are sick, Miriam!” he said, in a troubled | 
voice. 

“No, it’s only your fancy. I am well enough.” 

At this moment there came a sound of wheels 
rattling up to the door. 

**Who can it be?’’ asked Aunt Mercy, as a car- 
riage stopped in front of the cottage. 

The bell rang loudly. Miriam tried to rise, but 
could not. Ali her strength seemed to fail. They 
heard a woman’s voice, then a movement of feet 
in the hall, and presently the door of the room in 
which the family had gathered was opened by a 
servant, and a child pushed his way in first, throw- 
ing quick and eager glances at the inmates. A 
ery of joy, a swift spring forward, and Neddy was | 
in the arms of Miriam, laughing and crying by | 
turns, and covering her face with kisses. 

A woman dressed in a travelling-suit followed. 
Taking a letter from the small satchel she carried 
in her hand, she presented it to Miriam, who, as 
quickly as she could disengage herself from Ned- 
dy’s clinging arms, opened it. The contents, 
written evidently under much excitement of 
mind, and hardly legible in portions, were as 
follows: 


“Miss Mrrram Ray: I send Neddy by my 
maid. When he reaches you, I shall be on my 
way to Europe, never to return. I give him to 
you, to have and to hold as yourown, If I had 
dared, I would have sent them all. Oh, if I could 
give them into your hands! If you would only 
take them, and be what I have failed to be, a true 
and faithful mother! And will you not? I shall 
be as if dead to them in all the hereafter. Soon 
my memory will fade out of their hearts. To you, 
even as one dying, I commit these innocent little 
ones, Will you not take them and care for them? 
I stretch out my hands to you beseechingly, as if 
across the grave! Your unhappy 

“GRACE.” 


The girl who had brought this letter stood wait- 
ing by Miriam until she had read it twice over. 

“What does it all mean?’ Miriam’s voice 
shook as she asked the question. Her face had 
become white as ashes. ‘* What has happened? 
Where is Mrs. Cleveland? Where is Mr, Cleve- 
land?” 

* Doesn’t the letter tell you, ma’am?” said the 
girl. 

“Tt tells me that Mrs. Cleveland has gone to 
Europe.” 

“Yes, ma’am. She sailed from New York in 
the steamer that went yesterday.” 

“* Where is Mr, Cleveland?” 

*T don’t know, ma’am. He’s been away for 
more than a week. Mrs. Cleveland told me to 
bring Neddy here. I’m to go back in the morn- 
ing and stay with Blanche and Grace until their 
father comes home.” 

Beyond this, nothing could be gathered from the 
girl, except the fact that Mrs, Cleveland was ac- 
companied by a gentleman who used to call for 





her and take her out riding very often, She did 
not even know his name, 


** Has Mrs. Cleveland sent no message with the 
letter ?’”’ asked Miriam. 

“No, ma’am. She said you'd take care of me 
to-night, and let me go back to-morrow. I'm to 
leave Neddy, she said.”’ 

“But if we should not think it right to keep 
him ?”’ 

“I’m to leave him, ma’am,’’ answered the girl, 
speaking firmly. ‘She said I must leave him 
here. I can’t take him back, for I told her I'd 
leave him. She made me promise that.” 

Miriam handed the letter to Aunt Mercy, who 
had already guessed its import. Neddy, who but 
dimly comprehended the meaning of all this, was 
holding tightly to Miriam, and when she expressed 
a doubt about keeping him, said quickly: “Oh, 
but I’m to live with you always! Mamma said 
so. Didn’t she, Margaret?’ appealing to the girl. 

“Your mamma said you were to stay with this 
lady.” 

“There; you see! Mamma said so.” A gleam 
of pleasure lit up the child’s face. ‘* You’re not 
going to take me back, Margaret, are you?” 

** No, dear,”’ replied the girl. 

Aunt Mercy had read the letter twice through, 
and was now looking at Miriam, her face deeply 
troubled and full of doubt and perplexity. She 
was thinking rapidly. The whole sad truth was 
unfolding itselfin her mind. She saw, in the fact 
of sending the child to her niece, and in the word- 
ing of Mrs. Cleveland’s letter, a snare laid for the 
feet of Miriam. It was a virtual resignation, by the 
unfaithful wife, of the husband to-whom she had 
been false, and of the children she had born to 
him—a resignation of all to the woman she had 
supplanted. It was as if she had said, ‘‘ I abandon 
my husband because there is no love between us, 
and accept a guilty love in its stead. He lqves 
you—has always loved you. Take him and be 
happy, for I am dead to him forever. The law 
will break all impediments !”” 

So Aunt Mercy read the act and letter of Mrs. 
Cleveland, and she read them aright. Not that 
repentance toward Miriam, or the thought of how 
happy she might be in a union that had been so 
galling to her, had any place in the mind of Mrs. 
Cleveland. She cared nothing for either her hus- 
band or Miriam. But the mother-love, which 
guilt could not wholly extinguish, had moved her 
to this act, In Miriam she saw a true and loving 
woman, and one to whom she could commit her 
children and feel sure that they would be more 
wisely and tenderly cared for than was possible if 
she remained with them herself. She had been 
partially baffled in her well-laid scheme when 
Miriam refused to take Neddy with her on re- 
moving to Cambridge. What she desired was, 
to establish such a relation between her and her 
husband, through the boy, as would naturally 
lead their thoughts and feelings into the same 
channel, trusting that the old love would rekindle, 
and that after she had abandoned her husband, he 
would procure a divoyge and marry Miriam. 
This, in plain language, was the end which, for 
the sake of her children, Mrs. Cleveland had set 
herself to gain. And this was why she had sent 
her boy to Cambridge at the last moment, con- 
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A. 


fident that Miriam would not turn him from her 


door. 
It was all clear to Aunt Mercy; and she felt her 


heart grow heavy. It was growing clear to 
Miriam also; sending a quicker current along her 
veins, and oppressing her bosom almost to suffo- 
cation. Aunt Mercy saw the pallor growing 
deeper on her face, and the strange, half-startled, 
half-frightened expression that was gathering 
over it. 

‘““Your name is Margaret?’’ she said, rising, as 
she addressed the girl. 

‘Yes, ma’am.”’ 

‘Come with me. You must be tired.” 

And Aunt Mercy took her from the room, and 
gave her into the care of their servant. When she 
returned, she found only John and Ruth in the} 





family sitting-room. Miriam had taken the child | 
and gone with him to her own chamber. It was | 
half an hour before she came down. She had left 
Neddy asleep. 

The hour was far past midnight when aunt and 
niece separated, going each to her own chamber. | 
Neither, in their long conference, had given the 
other the smallest intimation that she understood 
the real purpose of the wretched woman in thus 
sending her child, and giving him to Miriam as 
far as it lay in her power to do so; though to both 
it was clear as noonday. 

When the maid returned, next morning, she 
bore with her a brief letter from Aunt Mercy to 
Mr. Cleveland, saying that his boy had been sent 
to them by his wife, and that he would be safe 
and well taken care of until they heard from him. 
She made no reference whatever to the calamity 
which had fallen upon his home. 

Two weeks passed, and noanswer. Three weeks, 
and then they were shocked by this painful an- 
nouncement in a daily paper: 

“A DovuBLE CALAMITY.—Commercial circles 
were startled yesterday by the failure of Cleveland 
& Son for a large amount. Rumor gives the lia- 
bilities of the house at over a quarter of a million, 
and it is said that the available assets will not 
reach more than two-thirds of thissum. Business 
men have regarded this firm as one of the most 
substantial in the city, and the surprise occasioned 
is, therefore, the greater. It is said that the imme- 
diate cause of this suspension is the failure of a 
house in New Orleans, which had become heavily 
indebted to Cleveland & Son. They have recently 
sustained other losses of a serious character. 
Misfortunes rarely come singly. Mr. Edward 
Cleveland, junior partner in the firm, has just re- 
turned from New Orleans, where he had been in 
the hope of obtaining sufficient money to save the 
credit of the house, to find his home spoiled and 
desolate, through the desertion of his wife; she 
having gone off to Europe in company with a 
notorious man-about-town, with whom, unsus- 
pected by her husband, she has been keeping 
company for more than a year past.”’ 


Aunt Mercy waited for another week, and then 
wrote to the elder Mr. Cleveland, asking what 
they should do with his little grandson. 





“We are in great trouble, as you know,” he 





wrote, “and my poor son is sadly broken down 
and sick. If the boy is well, will you not let him 
remain where he is for the present?” 

To this Aunt Mercy replied that Neddy was 
well and happy, and that it was no trouble but a 
pleasure for them to have him, She marked out 
the last portion of the sentence, and then wrote it 
in again. 

On Miriam’s account she did not wish to say 
this, and yet, it seemed cold and ungracious not 
to say it. But she let it stand. 

Soon afterward, she had a letter, enclosing a 
check for fifty dellars, ‘‘to meet any present ex- 
pense for the child,” as the letter expressed it. 

Weeks passed, and no word came from the 
father of Neddy. Aunt Mercy wrote to a friend, 
asking for any information she was able to give 


|her about the Clevelands. She learned, through 


this friend, that an effort was being made with the 


| . . . 
creditors to get a reduction of indebtedness, and 


an extension of time, so that the house of Cleve- 
land & Son could go on with its business again ; 


|} but that there was a disagreement among the 


creditors, some of whom were determined to 
throw the firm into bankruptcy, and the fear was 
that they would succeed in their purpose. Mr. 
Edward Cleveland was, she learned, sick at home, 
in great distress of mind, and unable to give any 
attention to business. 

Aunt Mercy did not see the face of Miriam when 
she read to her that portion of the letter which 
spoke of Edward's sickness and distress; if she 
had looked into it, she would have seen, through 
its expression, deeper into her heart than Miriam 
willingly would have let even her loving eyes 
penetrate. It was full of yearning pity, of sorrow, 
of tender compassion and the desire to help and 
comfort. 

The next news received was that the firm had 
been thrown into bankruptcy, and that, after the 
settlement of its affairs, nothing would be left. 
From affluence, the father and son had been re- 
duced to comparative poverty. Both of their ele- 
gant homes had been given up, and they were 
living together in a small house, with all the 
future lying dark and doubtful before them. 
Soon after a letter came to Aunt Mercy from Ed- 
ward in reference to his son. 

“T have, long enough,” it said, ‘‘ trespassed on 
your goodness and that of your niece, and can do 
so no longer. My poor little boy—more than 
motherless—must come home. A friend, who 
visits Boston next week, will call for him, and re- 
lieve you of a care too long imposed. I shall 
never forget your kindness. May God bless 
you!” 

“Tt can’t be, Aunt Mercy!’ said Miriam, as 
soon as the letter was read. Her eyes had become 
wet in an instant, and her whitening lips were 
quivering. ‘‘ For Neddy’s sake it can’t be.” 

** But, Miriam, dear!’’ 

** Aunt Mercy, I love this boy, and he loves me. 
I could give my very life for him. You don’t 
know how I feel.” 

She shook with uncontrollable agitation. Then, 
in a lowor voice, steadied by a great effort: 
‘*His mother gave him to me, to have and to hold 
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as my own; and I will keep him, unless his father CHAPTER XXYV. 
puts in a stronger claim than he does in your UNT MERCY saw, with concern, a change 
letter.”’ in Miriam after this, Her manner was 
‘* But what answer shall I make?’’ | quieter, and her voice lower. A dreamier look 
“The answer is easy enough, for there is no | shadowed her tender eyes. She was oftener alone, 
heart in Mr. Cleveland’s letter. Say that we will | Still, she was cheery, as of old, in the home cir- 
keep Neddy awhile longer, if he has no objection.”’ | cle, and full of interest in everything that inte- 
‘‘But, Miriam, under all the circumstances, do | rested her brother and sister and the boy who lay 
you think it well?” |}even closer against her heart, It was only Aunt 
Aunt Mercy looked steadily at her niece, and | Mercy's eyes that saw a change, 
with a meaning in her eyes that Miriam under- Time went on, and Mr. Cleveland did not send 
stood. {for his child, nor give any intimation that he 
“Well, to take up the plain duty God has laid | would like to have him come home. As often as 
at our very feet, yes,’’ was firmly answered, and | once in two or three months, a check would be 
the eyes that looked into Aunt Mercy’s were as | sent to Aunt Mercy, sometimes by Edward Cleve- 
steady as the voice that made reply. | land and sometimes by his father, a brief note of 
“But is there not danger of mistaking feeling | inquiry about the lad accompanying each remit- 
for a sentiment of duty?” }tance, Aunt Merey would reply, giving such 
“Do not press mo so, Aunt Mercy. I will do| information as she had to offer; and this could 
right, God helping me!’ Her voice broke, and | not have failed to be satisfactory, if the father and 
her lips quivered again. | friend of the boy felt any real interest in him, a 
“T know you will, dear,” said Aunt Mercy, | fact that Aunt Mercy was sometimes half in- 
tenderly, as she put her arms about Miriam’s| clined to doubt—the appearance of indifference 
neck, and drew her head close to her loving heart,| had become, in her eyes, so marked. The 
“and we will say no more aboutit, I will write | sums of money that were sent varied in amount, 
to Mr. Cleveland, that, unless he particularly de- | but gradually decreased as time went on; and 
sires to have his boy at home, we will keep him | the letters that came were less and less satis- 





for awhile longer.” | factory. 


“Yes, say that, aunty, dear. It will be best— 
best for Neddy, I am sure—and—and—”’ 
But Miriam did not finish the sentence, She 


was more disturbed than Aunt Mercy had seen | 


her for a very long time, and she felt troubled 
about her. Had the old love for Edward Cleve- 
land blazed up suddenly in the girl’s heart? Had 
she, in reading the purpose of his false wife in 
sending her boy, and writing that strange letter, 
caught back a dead hope and breathed into ita 
new life? No wonder Aunt Mercy was troubled 
in spirit as these questions pressed themselves 
into her thoughts. 

But however that might be, Miriam was in no 
danger of drifting out from the safe harbor in 
which her soul had found refuge after the storm 
had wrecked her hopes and buried her most pre- 
cious things in the deep, deep sea, It was not 
towards the father, but the child, that her heart 
was going out with an intensity of feeling which 
she found it impossible to repress ; and the thought 
of losing him gave her the most exquisite pain. 
What might be thought of Neddy’s remaining in 
her care, or what might come of it, if these ques- 
tions were considered for a single moment, had no 
influence whatever. Love for the motherless boy, 
and the deep interest she felt in his happiness and 
welfare, alone moved her; and against these all 
other considerations went for nothing. 

As Miriam had anticipated, Mr. Cleveland con- 
sented to their request to let his son remain with 
them for the present. He said in his letter: 

“For my poor boy’s sake, I say Yes to your 
kind offer, and give you, in his name, deeper 
thanks than words can express. Any expense 
that he may be to you, I will meet, of course, and 
I shall expect you to let me know whenever you 
would like him sent for, and this without embar- 
rassment or hesitation.” 


At last the remittances stopped altogether, and 
|} the expense of Neddy’s board, clothing and in- 
| struction, for he was going to school, came as an 
additional draft on the slender income of Miriam 
jand her aunt, which sufliced only through the 
most careful economy to meet college fees and 
family expenses. 

After the lapse of several months, during which 
time not a word had come from the boy’s father, 
Aunt Mercy wrote again to one of her friends, 
asking for any information she could give about 
the Clevelands, 

“They are all broken up,” was the reply. “Old 
Mr, Cleveland has left the city, and gone West as 
an agent for some insurance or manufacturing 
company. He is very poor, I am told, His fail- 
ure was a bad one, and he gave up everything. 
His son, Mr. Edward Cleveland, is still here, try- 
ing to get into something, but, so far, I learn, 
without success. He is dreadfully broken down, 
and looks twenty years older than when you saw 
him, I met him in the street a few days ago, and 
at first sight took him for his father. His hair 
and beard were all sprinkled with gray; and he 
looked thin and pale. My husband says his 
health is going rapidly. That dreadful affair 
about his wife, and the failure together, have been 
too much for him, poor man! 

‘“*And in regard to that miserable woman. I 
heard last week that Linton had deserted her 
somewhere on the continent; a thing natural 
enough, and sure to come sooner or later. Such 
men have neither honor nor humanity, and are no 
more to be trusted than wolves or hyenas, They 
smile only to deceive, and lure but to destroy. A 
lady told me that she saw them ata hotel in Ber- 
lin last summer, and that it was plain from Lin- 
ton’s manner toward her that he was weary and 
disgusted, and would soon shake her off She 
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| 


looked unhappy, and was ill-tempered and ‘ hate- | After a few months came another long inter- 


ful,’ to use the lady’s words. 


| val of time, and Aunt Mercy could see that Miriam, 


“T wonder Mr. Cleveland hasn’t applied for a/ though silent on the subject, was troubled and 
divorce long before this. There would be no/anxious, So she wrote once more to her friend. 


trouble about his getting it. If I hear anything 
more about him or his family, I will let you know. 
Isn’t his son still with you?” 

After Aunt Mercy had read this letter she gave 
it to her niece. Miriam glanced at the first few 
lines, and then, refolding it, went to her room that 
she might read it alone. She did not come down 
for an hour, 

“Tt is very sorrowful, aunty,” she said, as she 
gave back the letter. ‘‘Evil shall slay the 
wicked ;’ but isn’t it sad to think how often it 
hurts the good ?”’ . 

“Tt can rarely hurt the good, unless the good, 
weakly or unwisely, give it the power to do so. 
If we take up fire, it will burn us,” 

“Yes, I know,” Miriam answered, with a 
mournful tenderness in her voice, as her eyes 
dropped slowly, until they rested on the floor, and 
she stood musing with her thoughts far away. 

She was recalled to herself by Aunt Mercy, who 
said, with a touch of blame in her voice: * He 
should have written to us; should have said some- 
thing at least.” 

Miriam did not answer, but in her face showed 
that her aunt’s mild censure of Mr. Cleveland had 
given her pain. 

It was over two months before any further word 


” 


came. Then a letter was received from Mr. 
Cleveland, addressed as usual to Aunt Mercy. 
He had never written to Miriam, though he had 
several times referred to her as *‘ your excellent 
niece.” This letter contained a draft for sixty 
dollars, and the promise of more at an early date. 


” 


‘““My father has removed to St. Louis,” he 


wrote; ‘but I am still here with my two little | 


girls. My sister, Mrs, Eldridge, has the care of 
them at present, I have been out of business for 
some time, but have at last made a new start; 
though the outlook is not very flattering. The 
fact is, I have been so worsted in life that my old 
strong will—so confident and reliant—seems dead. 
I find it hard to rouse myself. You know that I 
was quite ill for awhile. My father wrote you 
about it. I have never fully .recovered my 
strength, nor my old steadiness of nerve. In- 
deed, my whole nervous system has been severely 
shocked, and that is what ails me. I shall rally 


**T thought you had heard all about it, ‘* was the 
reply. “It is very sad! Poor Mr. Cleveland is 
| an utter wreck. He made an effort to get on his 
| feet again, and for a little while seemed to be 
| making headway; but he was not equal to the 
|strain. Mind and body both gave way, and his 
| teen have placed him in an asylum. I made 
particular inquiries about him to-day, calling on 
| his sister, Mrs. Eldridge, for that purpose. She 
|says that he is slowly recovering, and that his 
| mental condition is better. But he is such a wreck 
| that his friends do not look for any great improve- 
ment—at least not for a long time.”’ 

Aunt Mercy would have withheld this letter 
|from Miriam, had not the latter been present 
when she received it. 

** Bad news about Mr, Cleveland,” she said, as 
she finished the last line. She saw the impression 
of a shock in Miriam’s face. 

“What is it?” Miriam’s voice was low but 
steady. 

** They have had to take him to an asylum.” 

*Oaunty!’ Miriam struck her hands together, 
and then drew them hard against her bosom. Her 
face had become very white. 

“ Read the letter yourself, dear.” 

It was some moments before Miriam could 
master her feelings. Then she took the letter and 
read it through. 

“O Aunt Mercy! Isn’titsad! Isn’t it dread- 
ful! To think of the sorrow and suffering that 
wretched woman has wrought She might have 
been happy in her marriage, and a blessing to her 
husband and children; and in his misfortunes she 
might have comforted and sustained him. But, 
instead of that, she laid a weight of suffering and 
humiliation on his poor shoulders that have at 
last crushed him to the earth!’ 

Aunt Mercy saw something like a gleam of 
anger flash across Miriam’s pale face. 

‘We must say nothing about it to John or 
Ruth,” she continued. ’ “It can do no good, and 
Neddy might hear of it. Dear child! To have 
such sorrowful things in his young life!’’ 

All this was wearing upon Miriam, and her 





jaunt saw it with pain, A troubled look was set- 
| tling in hereyes. She moved about with a slower 


ere long, I trust. Is my little boy well and happy? | step and a more absent manner than usual—would 


Happy! Of course he is! How could he help 
being so! The Lord has been good to him. And 
He is good to us all, though in different ways, and 
according to what we are, I see this more clearly 
every day, walking as I am in the valley and the 
shadow of death; and I have learned something 
of what that strange text means—‘ His rod and 
His staff they comfort me.’ If it were not for this 
comfort I should have broken down utterly.” 
Remittances came after this more frequently. 


The letters that brought them were brief, and did | 
not again refer to the writer’s affairs or state of 


mind. Sometimes they were written as if in haste, 
and with a hand so unsteady that the characters 
were scarcely legible. 


| start sometimes when spoken to by her aunt, and 
| glance up at her with a slight air of confusion. 
Time passed; and it was several months before 
| they heard anything farther about Mr, Cleveland. 
| He still remained at the asylum, and the report of 
| his condition was by no means favorable. Neither 
| physically nor mentally did he show much, if 
| any, improvement. 

The effect of this news was to deepen the shadows 
|that were again falling into Miriam’s life, and 
| Aunt Mercy began to feel sorely perplexed and 
| troubled. 

One cold, stormy night in midwinter, more than 
| two years after Miriam and her aunt had removed 
to Cambridge, these two women sat alone after the 
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rest of the family had retired. The wind was; “Poor lost sheep!’ she murmured, in a pitiful 
high, and the snow beat against the windows in | undertone; “erring, sinful, astray and far off jn 
passionate gusts. Up among the bare branches of | the wilderness! Torn by wild beasts, stung by 
the great elm-trees, the roar of the tempest was serpents, bruised and bleeding and nigh unto 
grand and awful; and from afar off came sounds | death! May the Good Shepherd who left the 
as of rushing waters, and mad waves breaking on | ninety and nine to go in search of thee, find thee 
rocky shores. | and bring thee back to His fold!” 
The two women were sitting silent, listening to| Miriam had retreated to the door and had drawn 
the tumult without. | it partly open, when the sound of Aunt Mercy's 
“Did you hear that?” asked Miriam, raising | voice held her back, and she stood listening until 
her head with a start, and then leaning forward to | it trembled and sobbed in the closing sentence, 
hearken. There had come a momentary lull in | Then she shut the door and came back, kneeling 
the storm. by Aunt Mercy’s side, and leaning close against 
‘““What? I heard nothing,” returned Aunt) her, though still shrinking with an almost irre- 
Mercy. pressible loathing from the guilty woman who lay 
“There! There it is again!’ | there in dead unconsciousness. ‘ 
‘What is it like?” | “God's pity is deeper than ours,” said Aunt 
“It is the ery of awoman.” Miriam had risen | Mercy, as she drew her arm about Miriam, “and 


to her feet. 

“The cry of the wind is almost human some- 
times,” said Aunt Mercy. “ The air has seemed 
full of voices to-night.” 

They both listened, but whatever the sound, or | 
from whence it came, it was not repeated, and 
Miriam, after standing for awhile, sat down again ; 
but her ear remained keenly on the alert. 

“Tt was only a fancy,’ said Aunt Mercy, seeing 
that her niece was not satisfied. 

“T do not know; but it haunts me like a cry of 
distress—a wild, despairing cry. And it seemed 
so near! There it isagain!’’ And Miriam sprang 
to her feet. 


His love unfailing. He came not to eall the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance, It was for 
the lowest and the vilest that He gave His life; 


|for this poor sinful creature, so stained and 


marred, as well as for you and for me, It is the 
hand of God that has led her to our door, Miriam, 
and we must do for her what we can, 

For a very little while Miriam lay close to the 
side of Aunt Mercy; then she drew herself away, 
saying in a low, quiet voice: “It is over now, 
aunty, dear. But it came on me so unawares,” 

And as she said this, she laid her hand with a 
pitying touch on the cold, white face of Mrs, 
Cleveland. Then these two women set themselves 











Both women heard it thistime. To Aunt Mercy to the work of ministration, and with swift hands 
it sounded as if in the room, a muffled wail and | chafed the icy limbs and did all in their power to 
groan so full of anguish that it chilled her blood, | set the chilled current of life again in motion. A 
A noise, as of some one falling against the door, | few feeble signs of returning animation came, but 
and aslight ringing of the bell, as if it had been | not an awakening to consciousn@s, After an 
caught at desperately, but only grasped for an | hour, they removed her to a chamber and placed 
instant, followed the wailing cry. jher in bed. She was like one half-sleeping and 

Both reached the outer door together. On open-| half-swooning; and remained so through the 
ing it, a woman fell partly over the threshold, her | night, Aunt Mercy watching with her until the 
thin, white face gleaming for a moment almost | day broke, 
ghastly in the lamp-light. To drag in the insen- Everything about the woman gave evidence of 
sible body, and to shut the door through which | great extremity and destitution. She had only 
the wind dashed wildly with its burden of snow, | two or three dollars in her pocket; there was no 
was the work of an instant. Then hurriedly | jewelry on her person, not even a ring on her 
taking off the outside wrappings, which were stiff | finger. Her garments, though fine in quaiity, 
and white, the two women lifted the slender form, | were worn and faded, and her under-clothing all 
carrying it into the warm sitting-room and laying | too thin and meagre. Her body was wasted and 
it upon a sofa. | her features pinched, 

When the face was turned clearly to the light—| Miriam took Aunt Mercy’s place at day dawn. 
it was finely cut, bearing traces of beauty; but| As the cold gray light of morning crept in, the 
wasted, and marred by suffering; an evil and not | wan and wasted visage of Mrs. Cleveland grew 
a good face—Miriam caught her breath and started | more and more distinct, and she saw with increas- 
back, a look of fear, that was almost terror, in her | ing pity how all that had once been beautiful had 
eyes. faded out, leaving only the sad traces of guilt and 

“What ails you, child?” asked Aunt Mercy, | misery. She could not keep back the tears as she 
catching hold of Miriam, who was trembling all | looked at the changed countenance, so pinched 
over. and ashen, and thought of its old loveliness when 

“Don’t you see, aunty? It is—it is—Neddy’s | the light-hearted girl stepped proudly across the 
mother!’ And she moved back as one retreating | threshold of young womanhood, What a poor 
from aserpent, the very sight of which filled her | wreck she was! How swiftly had the retributions 
with horror and repulsion. of an evil life come upon her, as it comes, sooner 

For a moment or two, Aunt Mercy stood as/ or later, upon all—for there is never a way of 
though transfixed. Then turning, she knelt down | escape, ‘‘ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
by the woman, and pushing the wet hair from her | he also reap,” 
face, looked into it long and searchingly. The storm had passed, and the sun came up into 
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| 
a clear and crystalline sky, the cold, crisp air | 
sparkling as though filled with diamond dust. | 
The snow, which had been heaped by the wind 
into great mounds and long-reaching billows, was | 
marvellous in its whiteness, How calm, and | 
still, and beautiful it was! A bright and peaceful 
morning, after a wild, tempestuous night. 

Every moment, as Miriam sat watching the | 
hushed sleeper, she looked for her to awaken; | 
but, not even after the sun had looked in brightly 
at the windows, and laid his golden greeting on 
the very pillow that supported her head, did the | 
deep oblivion into which she had fallen pass away. | 
Miriam drew the curtains and darkened the | 
chamber, and went out with silent feet. 

When she came back, half an hour afterwards, 
and pushed open the door noiselessly, she met the 
gaze of Mrs. Cleveland, who started from her pil- | 
low as she entered, and bent forward a little, her | 
large eyes glittering and eager with questions. 
There was a half-frightened expression on her | 


more air. Then, after a moment or two, she sunk 


| back, closing her eyes, and lying very still, but 


with a panting of the breath, and a deeper furrow- 
ing of the lines on her forehead, 
Aunt Mercy came in, and the two women stood 


| watching her as she lay there. The deep flush on 
| her face; the crimson on her lips, so colorless an 


hour before; the difficult respiration, that grew 
more difficult all the while; the restless tossing 
of the arms, and pitiful moans that began break- 
ing through her lips, all gave warning that she 
was in the grasp of a swiftly speeding and danger- 
ous disease. - Medical aid was called immediately, 
but it availed little. Three days afterwards she 
lay dying, and in utter unconsciousness of any- 
thing around her. Not even at the last moment 


| did the light of intelligence break into her dark- 


ened soul, and so she passed without a sign. 
Her nearest relatives had been notified of her 


| 242 
dangerous condition, and were there to take the 


worn and tattered garment of flesh her spirit had 


face, which had lost its ashen hue, and was now | cast aside and bear it mournfully back to its un- 


flushed, a crimson spot burning on one of her | honored burial. 


cheeks, 
Miriam crossed to the bed quickly, and reached 


out to touch her; butas she did so, Mrs. Cleveland | 


shrank away, with a look of fear, crouching down 


into the bed, and trembling, but still keeping her | 


strangely bright eyes on Miriam, 

“You need not be afraid of me,” said Miriam, 
who saw that her mind was wandering. 
spoke in kind, assuring tones, 

At the sound of her voice, Mrs. Cleveland drew 
the clothes over her face and hid it from sight. 
Miriam waited for several moments, and then 
said, almost tenderly: ‘“‘ Mrs, Cleveland !”’ 

But there came no response nor movement. 

“Mrs. Cleveland.” She called her name once 
more. 

Slowly the bedclothes were drawn back from 
the hidden face, and the woman looked up wist- 
fully, almost pitifully, into that which bent near 
her. 

“Miriam! Miriam Ray!’ There was a hushed 
breathlessness—a half doubt and fear in her voice, 

“Yes, I am Miriam Ray, and you are Mrs. 
Cleveland.’”’ She laid her hand on the white fore- 
head, but lifted it quickly, as if the touch had hurt 
her, It was hot with fever. But she laid it back 
again, pressing it down firmly. At this the eyes 
closed, and a look of restfulness came into Mrs, 
Cleveland’s face. 

“ Miriam Ray!’ Again the lips parted, and the 
eyes looked up; but the poor brain was losing 
itself, and wandering into uncertain mazes, ‘* You 
are Miriam Ray?’’ Spoken half-doubtingly. 

“Yes, I’m Miriam.”’ 

There was a contraction of the brow, as if from 
pain. At the same moment Mrs, Cleveland drew 
her hand to her throat, and pulled at the band of 
her night-dress, There was a single cough, dry 
and wheezing, the brows contracting still more, 

‘*T’'m so tight here,”’ she said. 

Another single cough, this time coming with a 
jar, and sending a deeper color to her face. She 
raised herself a little, and threw back the bed- 
clothes, like one who felt oppressed and wanted 


(To be continued.) 


UNDER THE MANZANITAS. 
BY MAY N. HAWLEY. 


EEP in the gloom of the tasseled pine, 

1D Under the manzanita blossoms, 

You and I, in the still white spring-time, 

| Thrilled with a bliss that was half divine, 
| Leaned down to look at the creamy page— 
| Close, so close that your cheek touched mine— 
Slowly reading—I know not what, 

And I will wager you have forgot. 


The sunbeams flittered among the leaves, 
| The sweet pink bells of the manzanita 
| Robbed of their honey lay scattered round; 
| Brown pine-needles covered the ground, 
| Green ones gleamed on the stately trees, 
| A silence broad as the boundless seas, 
Calm as a moon at noon of night, 

Sweet as a moment of pure delight, 
Wrapped us round in a golden haze 

That quivered beneath the sun’s love-rays, 


| Hours may come and days may follow, 


| Months and years slip out on the tide, 
| Hearts be severed by oceans wide, 


| And Faith may learn that the world is hollow. 


| Not yet, O love, has the hour come 
| That severs my heart, my life from thine, 


| 


With its weight of sorrow to strike one dumb, 
| Or turn to bitterness all life’s wine, 

| And so in my soul a memory 

| Deep and sweet and strong as a tide, 

| Repeats its measure with loving pride, 

| Though under the manzanitas, dear, 

| The clustered bells have faded and died. 





WarmTH, rest, cleanliness and pure air are 
| more e‘fectual as preventives, and often as cura- 
| tives, of disease than all the medicines in the 
| world, 
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EAGLESCLIFFE.* 


BY MRS. JULIA C. R. DORR, 
CHAPTER XXI. 

JHE swift years will not tarry, no matter how 
eagerly we call after them, and they sped on 
as rapidly at Eaglescliffe as elsewhere, Not 

that the boys and girls who went to school in the 

“Morris District”’ wished them to tarry. They 

were still young enough to think a twelvemonth 

an eternity, and to hail each birthday as a festival. 

But be that as it may, the winters had come and 

gone until Karl was a man in height, and carried 

his books home from the little red school-house 
for the last time. After a little reviewing and 
reading up he would be ready for college, 


It had taken him longer, doubtless, than it did | 


you, sir, for instance, who had the advantage of 
systematic training at Philips’ or Andover. Such 


training as that had been out of the question for | 


Karl. Captain David had become as deeply inte- 
rested as Hepsibah in the main event; but the 
expenses of the college course itself would bea 
heavy drain upon his limited income. The prepa- 
ration therefor must be compassed without the 
additional cost of two or three years at boarding- 
school, and Eaglescliffe had no academy, or other 
school, of a higher grade than that of the district. 
But the young collegians who taught during the 
winter months were only too glad to break the 
monotony of their work; and very proud were 
they of their classes in Virgil and Xenophon, 
where eager boys and girls construed and scanned 
and parsed with the zeal of those to whom every 


moment was precious, and every fresh opportunity | 


a delight. 

Dr. Mason was too thoroughly a scholar not to 
feel a scholarly as well as a fatherly interest in all 
the young people of his parish. His eye was on 
every ambitious boy, and his hand was ready to 
help. But in Karl he fancied he saw germs of 
unusual promise, and a nature exceptional in its 
possibilities. He delighted to examine him in his 
studies, to draw him out on one point and another. 
Many an evening the boy had spent in the doctor's 
study, puzzling his brains over some test question, 
some abstruse problem, some hidden principle, 
while his old friend sat by watching him with a 
smile on his austere lips, or engaging him in eager 
discussion of some disputed point, advancing 
arguments for the mere pleasure of seeing them 
dexterously overthrown, and rejoicing when he 

yas beaten with his own weapons, Thus it hap- 
pened that Karl’s preparation for college was 
much more thorough and complete than it might 
have been if the instructions of his young teachers 
had not been supplemented by the suggestions 
and criticisms of the good doctor. 

“ And how is it with the painting, now-a-days?” 
asked the latter, laying down his Homer with a 
sigh of satisfaction, after having followed for half 
an hour Karl's felicitous rendering of the Iliad. 
* Have you made any progress in that, while you 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1875, 


by Mas. Jursa ©. R. Down, in the Office of the Librarian of | 
| Karl remained silent for a moment, his eyes cast 


Congress, at Washington. 


have been working so hard at the Greek and the 
Latin?” 

** Not much, sir,’’ was the answer. ‘I have had 
so little time for the last year. And I have learned 
already that Art is a jealous mistress. She is not 
pleased with a divided worship.” 

“Ah, well! It does not matter, it does not mat- 
ter,’’ said the doctor, with a majestic wave of the 
hand. “It is of very little real consequence 
whether she be pleased or otherwise, Painting is 

a graceful and elegant accomplishment; and, re- 
| garding it as such, I have been gratified at your 
|interest therein. There is little doubt that the 
| general tendency of art is refining, and perhaps 

ennobling to the nature; though I confess I cannot 
| speak as one having authority on that point. But 
| still it is merely an incidental, something entirely 
apart from the real object and purpose of life, and 
| therefore of comparatively little account. It is 
hardly worth regretting if you find its pursuit 
interferes with higher things.”’ 

“With other things?’ said Karl, respectfully, 
but with the air of one who thought he must have 
misunderstood the doctor's adjective. ‘* No, sir, 
I don’t care much just now. I must give myself 
faithfully to other work for the next four years, 
only painting a little now and then to keep my 
hand in, But it is work mainly for the sake of 
art, after all,” he continued, thoughtfully, “so 
there’s not much difference.” 

The doctor did not seem to notice the last re- 
mark. “It is always wise,’”’ he observed, leaning 
back in his arm-chair and looking benignly at the 
bright young head across the table, “ it is always 
wise to labor with a well-defined purpose, to be 
able to see clearly the end one has in view. What 
are your purposes in life, my son? Towards 
| which of the learned professions have you a lean- 
ing? Medicine, the law, or that grandest of all 
vocations, the ministry ? 

** Towards neither, sir,’’ Karl answered, his face 
flushing with an instinctive perception that he was 
about to say what his old friend would disapprove. 
“T have no thought of becoming what is called a 
professional man. I supposed you knew, Dr. 
Mason, I mean to be a painter.” 

“A painter! I beg your pardon,” exclaimed 
the doctor, not forgetful of his old-fashioned cour- 
tesy even when talking to one so much his junior, 
“but it is a beggarly calling! I pray you to re- 
consider the matter. Why should you waste time 
and money and the strength of your young man- 
hood on a college course, if it is all to end in the 
laying of colors on a bit of canvas? The end 
should sanctify the means, and justify it, as well.” 

Karl threw up both hands with a quick gesture 
of dissent, even while the tones of his voice were 
subdued and deprecatory. ‘Oh, no, no, sir!’ he 
said, ‘* Knowledge is like sunshine—and it can- 
not be wasted, can it? Other things being equal, 
the most thoroughly educated man will be the 
best artist, will he not?’ 

“ But ‘cui bono?’ Will you paint any better for 
knowing Latin and Greek? And if you could, the 
rare wine of the classics should not be applied to 
|ignoble uses, Trust me for that, my son,” 
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down, ‘I am not wise enough to discuss such a 
question with you, Dr. Mason,” he said, at length. 


‘But if that precious wine enters into my being, 


making it stronger and richer, will it not make 
any work I may do hereafter just so much the 
better? That is what I have thought—that whether 
I was to be blacksmith, or painter, or preacher, all 
learning would help me.” 

‘Without doubt, your remark is true in a cer- 
tain sense,”’ the doctoranswered. ‘‘ Nevertheless, 
one does not use a golden pitcher to dip water 
from a wayside spring. A common gourd will an- 
swer every purpose, I would have learned men 
follow the learned professions, as is fitting and 
seemly. I would have them magnify their office.”’ 

“ As I hope to magnify mine some day,”’ cried 
Karl. 
ture?” 

The good doctor looked at him in amazement. 
“To paint a picture? Why—I suppose—it is—to 
make a representation in color of some outward 


object, or objects, It is to copy nature on a small 


scale; reducing, for instance, the grand sweep of 


mountain and forest, lake and river, to the com- 
pass of a few square inches, or feet, of canvas, It 
is all well enough as an amusement, or as an 
accomplishment, if one finds pleasure therein; 
but as the serious business of a lifetime!—Ah! 


my son, our faculties, our powers, were given us| 


for grander uses!’ 

Karl involuntarily shook his head. 
modest in expressing, as he was firm in holding, 
his convictions, 
Greek particles or Latin gerunds with the doctor, 
but when it came toa point touching any of the 
great problems of life, he would fain have been 
dumb before him. 
himself. 

“T am afraid I cannot make my feeling clear,” 
he said at last; ‘‘ but it seems to me that any true 
work of art should be, must be, a great deal more 
than that. It ought to be—ought it not?’’—he went 
on slowly and stammeringly, as if feeling his way, 
‘*the expression of the best thatisinaman, To 
paint a picture, or to carve a statue, is to catch and 
hold a grand or beautiful thought that would 
otherwise be as short lived as a sunset cloud, and 
make it fixed and permanent. -It is to give it 
actual form, and a bodily presence, and thus to 
make the world richer and happier.” 

“Visionary, visionary,’ 


by a touch to dissolve the light fancy into thin air. 


‘A young man’s idle and not overwise romance, | 


You will outgrow all this, my dear Karl, before 
you have reached your senior ,year, and will be 


ready to apply your strength to something more | 


worthy of it.’’ 
The boy’s face flushed hotly. “If I had told 
you,” he said, eagerly, ‘that I wanted to make 
the most of myself, to learn all I could, to grow in 
every way, so that by and by I might perhaps be 
able not only to think well and wisely, but to ex- 
press my best thought in fitting words, would you 
have called me visionary, or said the ambition 
was unworthy ?”’ 
“In words? 
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“Dear Dr. Mason, what is it to paint a pic- | 


He was as | 


He could discuss a question of 


Yet he could not be false to | 


’ declared the doctor, | 
with a little flourish of his right hand, as if able | 


On the contrary, I should have | 
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| said the desire, the ambition, was one of the 
grandest, the most worthy a man could cherish. 
To write or to speak words that shall live through 
all the ages, swaying the souls of men after the 
writer, the speaker, is dust and ashes—I can con- 
| ceive of nothing more in keeping with the dignity 

of the immortal spirit, ‘Being dead, he yet 
| speaketh.’ Ah, Karl, my son! That sentiment 
goes straight to the heart of him who would live 
| for noble uses.”’ 

‘“*But words in themselves are nothing,’ Karl 
cried, impetuously. “It is the thought they 
|clothe that gives them all their value. What if 
the thought that cannot find expression in words, 
can express itself in some other way—is it good 
for nothing then?’’ 

‘* Every real and true expression of a thought or 
a feeling is of value, I suppose,”’ said Dr. Mason, 
slowly. ‘‘ But words seem to be the natural chan- 
nel of communication between mind and mind. 
Why should you use symbols and hieroglyphics 

| when words are so much clearer? Why should 
you put your thought into a picture to be seen of 
afew, when you might put it into a song to be 
sung by a nation, or a book to be read by mil- 
lions ?”’ 

** But if I can put it into the picture, and cannot 
put it into the song, doctor? That is the question. 
What if I have known fora long time that there 
was something within me—something here,”’ 
touching his breast, “‘that never stirs, never 
breathes, except when I stand before my easel, 
brush in hand? And what if I know that that is 
the best part of me, and that it must find expres- 
sion in that way or in no way? My work is very 
imperfect, very crude, as yet. It is entirely unsatis- 
fying. But such as it is, it is the cry of my soul, 
|and I dare not stifle it.”’ 

His voice trembled and broke, and his blue 
eyes, darker now than when a child, but just as 
frank and clear, grew heavy with hushed tears. 

‘Well, well!’ said the doctor, laying his hand 
|on the boy’s head with a fatherly touch. “‘We 
will not discuss the matter farther if it pains you, 
as I perceive it does, I am willing to admit that 
men’s natures are cast in differing moulds, and 
that form and color may appeal more strongly to 
some than to others, and may hold for them 
higher and deeper meanings. The future will 
| decide all this, But I have greatly hoped, my 
son, that I might live to see you in the pulpit, 
preaching Christ and Him crucified to the souls 
that are perishing for lack of knowledge. There 
is no nobler work to be done on earth than that.’’ 

Karl strove to answer him in vain. His voice 
refused to obey the demands of his will; and at 
|last catching Dr. Mason’s hand, and raising it 
quickly to his lips, he snatched his hat from the 
|table and vanished from the room, leaving his 
| books behind him. 

He went straight home by a footpath through 
|the meadows, leaping lightly over fences, and 
|erossing a brawling brook on stepping-stones, 
| The path led him to the back of the house, into 
the woodshed. He laid his hand on the knob of 
the door leading to the kitchen; but before he 
had turned it, withdrew it again, crossed the 
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rest of the family had retired. The wind was 
high, and the snow beat agajnst the windows in 
passionate gusts. Up among the bare branches of 
the great elm-trees, the roar of the tempest was 
grand and awful; and from afar off came sounds 
as of rushing waters, and mad waves breaking on 
rocky shores. 

The two women were sitting silent, listening to 
the tumult without. 

“Did you hear that?” asked Miriam, raising 
her head with a start, and then leaning forward to 
hearken. There had come a momentary lull in 
the storm. 

“What? I heard nothing,’ returned Aunt 
Mercy. 

“There! There it is again !’’ 

“What is it like?” 

“Tt is the ery of a woman.” 
to her feet. 

“The cry of the wind is almost human some- 
times,” said Aunt Mercy. ‘The air has seemed 
full of voices to-night.”’ 

They both listened, but whatever the sound, or 
from whence it came, it was not repeated, and 
Miriam, after standing for awhile, sat down again ; 
but her ear remained keenly on the alert. 

“Tt was only a fancy,’’ said Aunt Mercy, seeing 
that her niece was not satisfied. 

“T do not know; but it haunts me like a ery of 
distress—a wild, despairing cry. And it seemed 
sonear! There it isagain!’’ And Miriam sprang 
to her feet. 

Both women heard it this time. To Aunt Mercy 
it sounded as if in the room, a muffled wail and 
groan so full of anguish that it chilled her blood. 
A noise, as of some one falling against the door, 
and aslight ringing of the bell, as if it had been 
caught at desperately, but only grasped for an 
instant, followed the wailing cry. 

Both reached the outer door together. On open- 
ing it, a woman fell partly over the threshold, her 
thin, white face gleaming for a moment almost 
ghastly in the lamp-light. To drag in the insen- 
sible body, and to shut the door through which 
the wind dashed wildly with its burden of snow, 
was the work of an instant. Then hurriedly 
taking off the outside wrappings, which were stiff 
and white, the two women lifted the slender form, 
carrying it into the warm sitting-room and laying 
it upon a sofa. 

When the face was turned clearly to the light— 
it was finely cut, bearing traces of beauty; but 
wasted, and marred by suffering; an evil and not 
a good face—Miriam caught her breath and started 
back, a look of fear, that was almost terror, in her 
eyes. 

“What ails you, child?” asked Aunt Mercy, 
catching hold of Miriam, who was trembling all 
over. 

“Don’t you see, aunty? It is—it is—Neddy’s 
mother!’ And she moved back as one retreating 
from a serpent, the very sight of which filled her 
with horror and repulsion. 

For a moment or two, Aunt Mercy stood as 
though transfixed, Then turning, she knelt down 

by the woman, and pushing the wet hair from her 
face, looked into it long‘and searchingly. 


Miriam had risen 


“Poor lost sheep!’ she murmured, in a pitiful 
undertone; “erring, sinful, astray and far off in 
the wilderness! Torn by wild beasts, stung by 
serpents, bruised and bleeding and nigh unto 
death! May the Good Shepherd who left the 
ninety and nine to go in search of thee, find thee 
and bring thee back to His fold!’ 

Miriam had retreated to the door and had drawn 
it partly open, when the sound of Aunt Mercy’s 
voice held her back, and she stood listening until 
it trembled and sobbed in the closing sentence, 
Then she shut the door and came back, kneeling 
by Aunt Mercy’s side, and leaning close against 
her, though still shrinking with an almost irre- 
pressible loathing from the guilty woman who lay 
there in dead unconsciousness, 

““God’s pity is deeper than ours,” said Aunt 
Mercy, as she drew her arm about Miriam, “and 
His love unfailing. He came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance. It was for 
the lowest and the vilest that He gave His life; 
for this poor sinful creature, so stained and 
marred, as well as for you and for me. It is the 
hand of God that has led her to our door, Miriam, 
and we must do for her what we can. 

For a very little while Miriam lay close to the 
side of Aunt Mercy; then she drew herself away, 
saying in a low, quiet voice: ‘“‘It is over now, 
aunty, dear. But it came on me so unawares.” 

And as she said this, she laid her hand with a 
pitying touch on the cold, white face of Mrs, 
Cleveland. Then these two women set themselves 
to the work of ministration, and with swift hands 
chafed the icy limbs and did all in their power to 
set the chilled current of life again in motion. A 
few feeble signs of returning animation came, but 
not an awakening to consciousness, After an 
hour, they removed her to a chamber and placed 
her in bed. She was like one half-sleeping and 
half-swooning; and remained so through the 
night, Aunt Mercy watching with her until the 
day broke. 

Everything about the woman gave evidence of 
great extremity and destitution. She had only 
two or three dollars in her pocket; there was no 
jewelry on her person, not even a ring on her 
finger. Her garments, though fine in quality, 
were worn and faded, and her under-clothing all 
too thin and meagre. Her body was wasted and 
her features pinched. 

Miriam took Aunt Mercy’s place at day dawn. 
As the cold gray light of morning crept in, the 
wan and wasted visage of Mrs. Cleveland grew 
more and more distinct, and she saw with increas- 
ing pity how all that had once been beautiful had 
faded out, leaving only the sad traces of guilt and 
misery. She could not keep back the tears as she 
looked at the changed countenance, so pinched 
and ashen, and thought of its old loveliness when 
the light-hearted girl stepped proudly across the 
threshold of young womanhood. What a poor 
wreck she was! How swiftly had the retributions 
of an evil life come upon her, as it comes, sooner 
or later, upon all—for there is never a‘way of 
escape, ‘* Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.”’ 





The storm had passed, and the sun came up into 
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a clear and crystalline sky, the cold, crisp air 
sparkling as though filled with diamond dust. 
The snow, which had been heaped by the wind 
into great mounds and long-reaching billows, was 
marvellous in its whiteness. How calm, and 
still, and beautiful it was! A bright and peaceful 
morning, after a wild, tempestuous night. 

Every moment, as Miriam sat watching the 
hushed sleeper, she looked for her to awaken; 
but, not even after the sun had looked in brightly 
at the windows, and laid his golden greeting on 
the very pillow that supported her head, did the 
deep oblivion into which she had fallen pass away. 
Miriam drew the curtains and darkened the 
chamber, and went out with silent feet. 

When she came back, half an hour afterwards, 
and pushed open the door noiselessly, she met the 
gaze of Mrs. Cleveland, who started from her pil- 
low as she entered, and bent forward a little, her 
large eyes glittering and eager with questions. 
There was a half-frightened expression on her 
face, which had lost its ashen hue, and was now 
flushed, a crimson spot burning on one of her 
cheeks. 

Miriam crossed to the bed quickly, and reached 
out to touch her; butas she did so, Mrs, Cleveland 
shrank away, with a look of fear, crouching down 
into the bed, and trembling, but still keeping her 
strangely bright eyes on Miriam. 

“You need not be afraid of me,’’ said Miriam, 
who saw that her mind was wandering. She 
spoke in kind, assuring tones, 

At the sound of her voice, Mrs. Cleveland drew 
the clothes over her face and hid it from sight. 
Miriam waited for several moments, and then 
said, almost tenderly: ‘‘ Mrs. Cleveland!’ 

But there came no response nor movement. 

“Mrs, Cleveland.’’ She called her name once 
more. 

Slowly the bedclothes were drawn back from 
the hidden face, and the woman looked up wist- 
fully, almost pitifully, into that which bent near 
her. 

“Miriam! Miriam Ray!’ There was a hushed 
breathlessness—a half doubt and fear in her voice. 

“Yes, I am Miriam Ray, and you are Mrs. 
Cleveland.’”? She laid her hand on the white fore- 
head, but lifted it quickly, as if the touch had hurt 
her. It was hot with fever. But she laid it back 
again, pressing it down firmly. At this the eyes 
closed, and a look of restfulness came into Mrs. 
Cleveland’s face. 

“Miriam Ray!’ Again the lips parted, and the 
eyes looked up; but the poor brain was losing 
itself, and wandering into uncertain mazes, ‘* You 
are Miriam Ray?’’ Spoken half-doubtingly. 

“Yes, I’m Miriam.”’ 

There was a contraction of the brow, as if from 
pain. At the same moment Mrs, Cleveland drew 
her hand to her throat, and pulled at the band of 
her night-dress, There was a single cough, dry 
and wheezing, the brows contracting still more. 

“I’m so tight here,”’ she said. 

Another single cough, this time coming with a 
jar, and sending a deeper color to her face. She 
raised herself a little, and threw back the bed- 
clothes, like one who felt oppressed and wanted 








more air. Then, after a moment or two, she sunk 
back, closing her eyes, and lying very still, but 
with a panting of the breath, and a deeper furrow- 
ing of the lines on her forehead. 

Aunt Mercy came in, and the two women stood 
watching her as she lay there. The deep flush on 
hor face; the crimson on her lips, so colorless an 
hour before; the difficult respiration, that grew 
more difficult all the while; the restless tossing 
of the arms, and pitiful moans that began break- 
ing through her lips, all gave warning that she 
was in the grasp of a swiftly speeding and danger- 
ous disease. Medical aid was called immediately, 
but it availed little. Three days afterwards she 
lay dying, and in utter unconsciousness of any- 
thing around her. Not even at the last moment 
did the light of intelligence break into her dark- 
ened soul, and so she passed without a sign. 

Her nearest relatives had been notified of her 
dangerous condition, and were there to take the 
worn and tattered garment of flesh her spirit had 
cast aside and bear it mournfully back to its un- 
honored burial. 

(To be continued.) 





UNDER THE MANZANITAS. 


BY MAY N. HAWLEY. 


EEP in the gloom of the tasseled pine, 
D Under the manzanita blossoms, 

You and I, in the still white spring-time, 
Thrilled with a bliss that was half divine, 
Leaned down to look at the creamy page— 
Close, so close that your cheek touched mine— 
Slowly reading—I know not what, 

And I will wager you have forgot. 


The sunbeams flittered among the leaves, 
The sweet pink bells of the manzanita 
Robbed of their honey lay scattered round ; 
Brown pine-needles covered the ground, 
Green ones gleamed on the stately trees. 

A silence broad as the boundless seas, 

Calm as a moon at noon of night, 

Sweet as a moment of pure delight, 
Wrapped us round in a golden haze 

That quivered beneath the sun’s love-rays, 


Hours may come and days may follow, 
Months and years slip out on the tide, 

Hearts be severed by oceans wide, 

And Faith may learn that the world is hollow. 
Not yet, O love, has the hour come 

That severs my heart, my life from thine, 
With its weight of sorrow to strike one dumb, 
Or turn to bitterness all life’s wine, 

And so in my soul a memory 

Deep and sweet and strong as a tide, 

Repeats its measure with loving pride, 
Though under the manzanitas, dear, 

The clustered bells have faded and died, 





WaRMTH, rest, cleanliness and pure air are 
more e‘fectual as preventives, and often as cura- 
tives, of disease than allethe medicines in the 
world, 
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EAGLESCLIFFE.* 
BY MRS, JULIA C. R. DORR, 
CHAPTER XXI. 


HE swift years will not tarry, no matter how 
| eagerly we call after them, and they sped on 
as rapidly at Eaglescliffe as elsewhere. Not 
that the boys and girls who went to school in the 
“Morris District’? wished them to tarry. They 
were still young enough to think a twelvemonth 
an eternity, and to hail each birthday as a festival. 
But be that as it may, the winters had come and 
gone until Karl was a man in height, and carried 
his books home from the little red school-house 
for the last time. After a little reviewing and 
reading up he would be ready for college. 

It had taken him longer, doubtless, than it did 
you, sir, for instance, who had the advantage of 
systematic training at Philips’ or Andover, Such 
training as that had been out of the question for 
Karl, Captain David had become as deeply inte- 
rested as Hepsibah in the main event; but the 
expenses of the college course itself would bea 
heavy drain upon his limited income. The prepa- 
ration therefor must be compassed without the 
additional cost of two or three years at boarding- 
school, and Eaglescliffe had no academy, or other 
school, of a higher grade than that of the district. 
But the young collegians who taught during the 
winter months were only too glad to break the 
monotony of their work; and very proud were 
they of their classes in Virgil and Xenophon, 
where eager boys and girls construed and scanned 
and parsed with the zeal of those to whom every 
moment was precious, and every fresh opportunity 
a delight. 

Dr. Mason was too thoroughly a scholar not to 
feel a scholarly as well as a fatherly interest in all 
the young people of his parish. His eye was on 
every ambitious boy, and his hand was ready to 
help. But in Karl he fancied he saw germs of 
unusual promise, and a nature exceptional in its 
possibilities. He delighted to examine him in his 
studies, to draw him out on one point and another. 
Many an evening the boy had spent in the doctor’s 
study, puzzling his brains over some test question, 
some abstruse problem, some hidden principle, 
while his old friend sat by watching him with a 
smile on his austere lips, or engaging him in eager 
discussion of some disputed point, advancing 
arguments for the mere pleasure of seeing them 
dexterously overthrown, and rejoicing when he 
was beaten with his own weapons. Thus it hap- 
pened that Karl’s preparation for college was 
much more thorough and complete than it might 
have been if the instructions of his young teachers 
had not been supplemented by the suggestions 
and criticisms of the good doctor, 

“‘ And how is it with the painting, now-a-days?” 
asked the latter, laying down his Homer witha 
sigh of satisfaction, after having followed for half 
an hour Karl’s felicitous rendering of the Iliad. 
“Have you made any progress in that, while you 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1875, 
by Mrs. Jutia C. R. Dorr, im the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington. 





have been working so hard at the Greek and the 
Latin?’ 

‘* Not much, sir,” was the answer. ‘I have had 
so little time for the last year. And I have learned 
already that Art is a jealous mistress. She is not 
pleased with a divided worship.” 

* Ah, well! It does not matter, it does not mat- 
ter,’’ said the doctor, with a majestic wave of the 
hand. ‘It is of very little real consequence 
whether she be pleased or otherwise. Painting is 
a graceful and elegant accomplishment; and, re- 
garding it as such, I have been gratified at your 
interest therein. There is little doubt that the 
general tendency of art is refining, and perhaps 
ennobling to the nature; though I confess I cannot . 
speak as one having authority on that point. But 
still it is merely an incidental, something entirely 
apart from the real object and purpose of life, and 
therefore of comparatively little account. It is 
hardly worth regretting if you find its pursuit 
interferes with higher things.”’ 

“With other things?” said Karl, respectfully, 
but with the air of one who thought he must have 
misunderstood the doctor’s adjective. ‘‘ No, sir, 
I don’t care much just now. I must give myself 
faithfully to other work for the next four years, 
only painting a little now and then to keep my 
hand in. But it is work mainly for the sake of 
art, after all,’ he continued, thoughtfully, ‘‘so 
there’s not much difference.”’ 

The doctor did not seem to notice the last re- 
mark. ‘It is always wise,” he observed, leaning 
back in his arm-chair and looking benignly at the 
bright young head across the table, ‘‘ it is always 
wise to labor with a well-defined purpose, to be 
able to see clearly the end one has in view. What 
are your purposes in life, my son? Towards 
which of the learned professions have you a lean- 
ing? Medicine, the law, or that grandest of all 
vocations, the ministry ? 

“Towards neither, sir,’? Karl answered, his face 
flushing with an instinctive perception that he was 
about to say what his old friend would disapprove. 
“T have no thought of becoming what is called a 
professional man. I supposed you knew, Dr. 
Mason. I mean to be a painter.” 

“A painter! I beg your pardon,” exclaimed 
the doctor, not forgetful of his old-fashioned cour- 
tesy even when talking to one so much his junior, 
‘but it is a beggarly calling! I pray you to re- 
consider the matter. Why should you waste time 
and money and the strength of your young man- 
hood on a college course, if it is all to end in the 
laying of colors on a bit of canvas? The end 
should sanctify the means, and justify it, as well.” 

Karl threw up both hands with a quick gesture 
of dissent, even while the tones of his voice were 
subdued and deprecatory. ‘‘Oh, no, no, sir!’ he 
said. ‘Knowledge is like sunshine—and it can- 
not be wasted, can it? Other things being equal, 
the most thoroughly educated man will be the 
best artist, will he not?’’ 

“But ‘cui bono?’ Will you paint any better for 
knowing Latinand Greek? And if you could, the 
rare wine of the classics should not be applied to 
ignoble uses. Trust me for that, my son.” 

Karl remained silent for a moment, his eyes cast 
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down. ‘‘I am not wise enough to discuss such a 
question with you, Dr. Mason,” he said, at length. 
* But if that precious wine enters into my being, 
making it stronger and richer, will it not make 
any work I may do hereafter just so much the 
better? That is what I have thought—that whether 
I was to be blacksmith, or painter, or preacher, all 
learning would help me.”’ 

“Without doubt, your remark is true in a cer- 
tain sense,”’ the ductor answered. ‘‘ Nevertheless, 
one does not use a golden pitcher to dip water 
from a wayside spring. A common gourd will an- 
swer every purpose. I would have learned men 
follow the learned professions, as is fitting and 
seemly. I would have them magnify their office.” 

* As T hope to magnify mine some day,”’ cried 
Karl. ‘‘ Dear Dr. Mason, what is it to paint a pic- 
ture?” 

The good doctor looked at him in amazement. 
“To paint a picture? Why—I suppose—it is—to 
make a representation in color of some outward 
object, or objects. It is to copy nature on a small 
scale; reducing, for instance, the grand sweep of 
mountain and forest, lake and river, to the com- 
pass of a few square inches, or feet, of canvas, It 
is all well enough as an amusement, or as an 
accomplishment, if one finds pleasure therein; 
but as the serious business of a lifetime!—Ah! 
my son, our faculties, our powers, were given us 
for grander uses !’’ 

Karl involuntarily shook his head. He was as 
modest in expressing, as he was firm in holding, 
his convictions. He could discuss a question of 
Greek particles or Latin gerunds with the doctor, 
but when it came toa point touching any of tho 
great problems of life, he would fain have been 
dumb before him. Yet he could not be false to 
himself. 

“T am afraid I cannot make my feeling clear,’’ 
he said at last; ‘‘ but it seems to me that any true 
work of art should be, must be, a great deal more 
than that. It ought to be—ought it not?””—he went 
on slowly and stammeringly, as if feeling his way, 
‘“‘the expression of the best that isinaman. To 
paint a picture, or to carve a statue, is to catch and 
hold a grand or beautiful thought that would 
otherwise be as short lived as a sunset cloud, and 
make it fixed and permanent. It is.to give it 
actual form, and a bodily presence, and thus to 
make the world richer and happier.”’ 

“Visionary, visionary,’ declared the doctor, 
with a little flourish of his right hand, as if able 
by a touch to dissolve the light fancy into thin air. 
“ A young man’s idle and not overwise romance, 
You will outgrow all this, my dear Karl, before 
you have reached your senior year, and will be 
ready to apply your strength to something more 
worthy of it.”’ 

The boy’s face flushed hotly. “If I had told 
you,” he said, eagerly, ‘‘ that I wanted to make 
the most of myself, to learn all I could, to grow in 
every way, so that by and by I might perhaps be 
able not only to think well and wisely, but to ex- 
press my best thought in fitting words, would you 
have called me visionary, or said the ambition 
was unworthy ?” 

“In-words? On the contrary, I should have 
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said the desire, the ambition, was one of the 
grandest, the most worthy a man could cherish. 
To write or to speak words that shall live through 
all the ages, swaying the souls of men after the 
writer, the speaker, is dust and ashes—I can con- 
ceive of nothing more in keeping with the dignity 
of the immortal spirit. ‘Being dead, he yet 
speaketh.’ Ah, Karl, my son! That sentiment 
goes straight to the heart of him who would live 
for noble uses.”’ 

‘*But words in themselves are nothing,’ Karl 
cried, impetuously. “It is the thought they 
clothe that gives them all their value. What if ° 
the thought that cannot find expression in words, 
can express itself in some other way—is it good 
for nothing then?”’ 

** Every real and true expression of a thought or 
a feeling is of value, I suppose,’”’ said Dr. Mason, 
slowly. ‘‘ But words seem to be the natural chan- 
nel of communication between mind and mind. 
Why should you use symbols and hieroglyphics 
when words are so much clearer? Why should 
you put your thought into a picture to be seen of 
a few, when you might put it into a song to be 
sung by a nation, or a book to be read by mil- 
lions ?”” 

“ But if I can put it into the picture, and cannot 
put it into the song, doctor? That is the question. 
What if I have known for along time that there 
was something within me—something here,” 
touching his breast, ‘‘that never ‘stirs, never 
breathes, except when I stand before my easel, 
brush in hand? And what if I know that that is 
the best part of me, and that it must find expres- 
sion in that way or in no way? My work is very 
imperfect, very crude, as yet. It is entirely unsatis- 
fying. But such as it is, it is the cry of my soul, 
and I dare not stifle it.’’ 

His voice trembled and broke, and his blue 
eyes, darker now than when a child, but just as 
frank and clear, grew heavy with hushed tears. 

“Well, well!’ said the doctor, laying his hand 
on the boy’s head with a fatherly touch. ‘‘We 
will not discuss the matter farther if it pains you, 
as I perceive it does. I am willing to admit that 
men’s natures are cast in differing moulds, and 
that form and color may appeal more strongly to 
some than to others, and may hold for them 
higher and deeper meanings. The future will 
decide all this. But I have greatly hoped, my 
son, that I might live to see you in the pulpit, 
preaching Christ and Him crucified to the souls 
that are perishing for lack of knowledge. There 
is no nobler work to be done on earth than that.” 

Karl strove to answer him in vain. His voice 
refused to obey the demands of his will; and at 
last catching Dr. Mason’s hand, and raising it 
quickly to his lips, he snatched his hat from the 
table and vanished from the room, leaving his 
books behind him. 

He went straight home by a footpath through 
the meadows, leaping lightly over fences, and 
crossing a brawling brook on stepping-stones, 
The path led him to the back of the house, into 
the woodshed. He laid his hand on the knob of 
the door leading to the kitchen; but before he 
had turned it, withdrew it again, crossed the 
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shed and went up-stairs into the chamber over- 
head. 

It had been converted into a rude studio. The 
small window in whose semi-circle of light Karl 
sat when Hepsibah found him that far-away 
morning, painting the dolly’s face, had been 
boarded up, and the opening in the roof called the 
scuttle had been enlarged to the size of two ordi- 
nary window frames. The room was not large— 
in shape a long, narrow parallelogram, the roof 
pitching steeply to the north and south. The low 
walls were unplastered, and the brown beams and 
rafters were roughly hewn. Over the closed win- 
dow at the farther end was a stag’s head with 
branching antlers, on one of which a stuffed owl 
perched with an air of wise decorum. Just oppo- 
site a large gray eagle swung, poised seemingly 
on outstretched wings that measured seven feet 
from tip to tip. There was one old-fashioned, 
high, straight-backed chair on the floor, in front 
of which lay a gray wolf-skin; and for other seats 
there were two or three ottomans, improvised 
from rough boxes, over which were cast draperies 
of home-made woollen stuffs, brown and blue and 
vivid crimson. There were sketches and studies, 
drawings, bits of design in black and white and 
in color, tacked upon the walls and against the 
sloping rafters, here and there and everywhere. 
In one corner, on a low pedestal, stood a fine cast 
of the Apollo Belvedere. In another the Venus 
of Milo gleamed whitely amid the shadows. 

Full one-half of the drawings in sight were 
studies from these two figures. The boy had 
drawn them over and over again, from every con- 
ceivable point of view, and in every possible 
light. Studies they were in every sense of the 
word, into which he had put earnest thought and 
faithful, honest work. Indeed, there was perhaps 
nothing more noticeable in the room than the ab- 
sence of grandiloquent attempts at mere picture- 
making. Evidently Karl trusted less to inspira- 
tion, however keenly he may have felt its thrills, 
than to eager, well-directed effort; and believed 
that one must learn the alphabet of art before 
attempting to read its mysterious secrets, 

Where the casts came from it was easy to guess. 
Mrs. Farleigh had, during the years that have 
carried us on so swiftly, made only two short, fly- 
ing visits to Eaglescliffe. She had found that 
though “rich, and free as a butterfly,’ she was 
not always mistress of cireumstances; and cir- 
cumstances had seemed to make it necessary, or 
at least best, that she should live mainly abroad. 
But though she had kept up no regular corres- 
pondence with Karl, she had never lost sight of 
him, she had never for a moment lost her hold 
upon him, such asit was. She had no more given 
up the hope than she had the desire, of carrying 
out at last every one of her plans concerning him, 
and making real every one of her dreams. She 
still believed not only in Karl’s affection for her, 
but that as he grew older, and felt the stirring 
ambitions of dawning manhood, he would feel 
also all the more keenly the limitations and hin- 

. drances of his life, and would at last turn to her 
as gladly as she would receive him, 

She had given him the chance on both of these 





visits, but it had not been taken. Any other 
woman would nave been discouraged, and given 
up the pursuit. She ouly waited, biding her 
time. 

Meanwhile she never suffered him to forget her, 
or to lose sight of what she offered. Month by 
month, year by year, she showed him tantalizing 
glimpses of what he could have by simply stretch- 
ing out his hand. She sent him from over the 
seas numberless hints and suggestions of a fairer 
life; she gave him mere tastes of richer, rarer 
fruits; not enough to satisfy or satiate, but just 
enough to whet his appetite and make him long 
for more. 

Yet she did all this in such a quiet, matter-of- 
fact, nonchalant way, to all appearance; whatever 
she did was so very little when looked at by itself, 
such a mere trifle when compared with what sho 
might do, and yet was really such a help and 
stimulous to the boy, that Hepsibah felt herself 
utterly powerless. Perfectly cognizant as she was 
of the writing between the lines in every book 
Mrs. Farleigh sent, of the hidden meaning that 
informed every pretty gift, and lurked in the folds 
of every brown paper parcel redolent with the 
charmed atmosphere of Rome or Venice, she 
would have seemed to herself more churlish than 
the dog in the manger, if she had objected in any 
way to the giving or the receiving. 

Full half the drawings, as has been said, were 
from the Apollo and the Venus, Two or three 
dozen canvases of various sizes were ranged 
against the walls, or stacked one above another in 
the little recess at the head of the stairs, revealing 
only the pine stretchers and the coarse gray of the 
unpainted backs; and if you had taken the trou- 
ble to turn them round, on more than one-half of 
these you would have found—Winny. Her dark 
eyes and radiant face would have looked up at 
you from every side. Sometimes it was as a child 
crowned and garlanded with daisies—a remem- 
brance evidently of the Queen Esther days; or a 
little Red Riding Hood trudging to school with 
her books under her arm. Sometimes, grown 
older, she glanced at you over her shoulder in the 
very attitude of the Beatrice Cenci. In one, lean- 
ing with plump, bare arms on the lower half of 
an old Dutch door cut in two in the middle, she 
chirruped to a bird that swung in a golden cage in 
the porch outside. In another,with her brown 
hair falling below her waist, her hands crossed 
upon her breast, her lifted eyes and the blue 
mantle over her shoulders, she would have re- 
minded you of one of Murillo’s Virgins. 

On no one of these would Karl allow you to 
look as at a finished picture. They are simply 
studies, and in many ways they show the crude- 
ness of youth and inexperience. But nevertheless 
they are wonderfully real and life-like. The eyes 
smile upon you, or they move you almost to tears 
with their own unutterable pathos. The lips 
speak, the whole face is mobile and full of expres- 
sion. The pictures live. 

There are very few studies of mere landscape, 
though many of individual trees and rocks, and 
here and there a glimpse of the winding river. 
What landscapes there are, are in the main acces- 
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sories. Evidently, when Karl’s thought takes pos- 
session of him, it will seek expression chiefly 
through the medium of the ‘‘ human face divine,”’ 
and of the form that was made in the image of the 
Lord God who walked in the garden in the cool 
of the day. 

But Winny’s is by no means the only face here; 
although it is plain that as she was his willing 
helper in the happy enpartnership of their childish 
plays, so through all the days that have passed 
since we last saw them togther, the days of rapid 
growth and development during which life has 
grown real and earnest to both of them, and their 
whole being has undergone the inexplicable, in- 
describable change that marks the transition from 
childhood to youth, or dawning manhood and wo- 
manhood, she has been his friend, his companion, 
his fellow-student, and chiefest of all, perhaps, his 
patient, helpful model. Queen of Sheba or ragged 
beggar-girl, saintly nun or mischievous fortune- 
teller, it has been all one to her if so Karl willed 
and if so he could be helped. 

But there aro other faces here, too; IUepsibah’s 
and Captain David’s; and more than one quaint, 
rustic figure; a red-shirted mountaineer, with an 
old slouched felt hat and an unkempt beard, who 
might have passed fora brigand; a bare-footed 
plough-boy with his trousers rolled up and his 
hands in his pockets; a sturdy young pedlar with 
his pack on his back; and a gray-haired, witless 
tramp, the very personification of desolate old age. 

The room seemed dark to Karl at first, coming 
in from the bright sunlight out of doors. He 
strode quickly across the floor, and seizing a cord 
that swung beneath, drew back the shade from 
the window in the roof. Then he went to the 
easel and removing the cloth that was thrown over 
it, placed it where the strong light from above fell 
full upon it. 

It—the picture on the easel—was larger and 
more pretentious than anything he had before 
undertaken. The season was early autumn; the 
hour twilight, with a warm glow still lingering in 
the west; the scene a background of trees against 
a darkening northern sky, with three bold moun- 
tain peaks to the right; in the foreground a low 
stretch of meadow land, and a corn-field just 
visible in the distance. At a brush-wood fire, 
two or three children picturesquely disposed in 
the strong lights and shadows were roasting corn, 
while a tall, lithe fellow, who might have been 
Karl himself, kept guard over them and the 
flames like a young Vulcan. A white tent was 
pitched a little way off, and in its doorway stood 
‘Winny, her face and figure all aglow and clearly 
defined against the darkness within. It was nota 
fancy sketch so much as a reminiscence of a last 
year’s frolic. , 

Karl looked critically at the picture for many 
minutes; then taking a brush, he began to make 
slow, deliberate touches upon Winny’s face. It 
baffled him. He wished she were there. It was 
like painting a miniature, to be sure, but he needed 
her to sit for him as much as if it were larger. 

Just then there was a little noise in the wood- 
shed, and some one opened the door at the foot of 
the stairs, 
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“Are you here, Karl? Shall I come up?”’ some 
one called from below; and in answer to his quick 
response some one did come up, bringing a flush 
of girlish brightness into the darkly toned attic. 

““*Speak of angels,’”? he said, eagerly, as he 
placed the high-backed chair for her. ‘I wonder 
if thinking answers as well as speaking? I was 
just wishing for you wiih all my heart. Can you 
sit for halfan hour? -Is it cold here? I'll make 
a fire in just two minutes, if you say so.” 

For it was early in the spring, and the mid- 
day warmth was short-lived and evanescent. 

“Oh, no!” Winny answered. “It is warm 
enough. Yes, I suppose I can sit awhile. But 
what are you at work at now? May I see?” 

“Come and look.” 

They discussed the picture for a minute or so, 
and then Winny went back to her seat, while 
Karl caught up a web of scarlet flannel that had 
done service as drapery for the last two years, and 
wrapped it about her. 

“There!’’ he said, giving it an extra fold, and 
tucking in the end to hold it, ‘Aunt Pheny 
would never forgive me if you should take cold 
up here in this heathenish place, as she calls it; 
and as I only want your face to-day, it is no mat- 
ter if you are a mummy as to yourarms! Are 
you comfortable now ?”’ 

“Entirely so, I thank you, sir,’’ she replied, 
with a resigned air, as she gave her head little 
iosses to loosen the scarlet folds about her throat 
and shoulders. ‘‘ Entirely so, just at this present 
speaking, But work away, please, for I foresee 
that I sha’n’t be very long, and then you'll have 
to stop and unroll me. Why don’t you begin?” 

“Turn your head a little to the right. A trifle 
more, please. There! Now raise your chin a 
hair’s breadth, and sit still. You mustn’t talk, 
my child, for Iam going to paint your mouth.” 
And leaning forward, he was soon absorbed in his 
work, while she, after making a funny little 
grimace, sat silent and motionless, looking off 
into the shadowy corner under the rafters. 

It is not quite easy to define the relationship 
between these two, as it was now and had been 
for three or four years. Perhaps good-comrade- 
ship is the term that comes nearest the truth, 
Two persons may be very good friends, and yet 
the element of companionship may be. nearly 
wanting between them. They were comrades, 
companions. No young fellow of Karl's acquaint- 
ance entered so fully into the spirit of his life as 
Winny did. Sho was quick to catch his thought 
and to follow it, quick to respond to his mood, 
whatever it might be. Her intuitions often made 
the perceptions of his boy friends seem gross and 
heavy. When they were children, he had seemed 
much her elder. Now she had “ caught up”’ with 
him, as girls always do with young men who are 
their seniors. During all these last years of their 
school life, they had been in the same classes, and 
if he outranked her in Greek, she outstripped him 
in algebra; and so they were even. 

Greek? Well—yes! The problem of the co- 
education of the sexes was pretty faithfully tested 
in the Morris district, and truth. compels one to 
say it worked very well. Nevertheless, there 
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were other things Winny would have chosen to 
study rather than Greek, if she had had the chance, 
Things, for instance, that: some wise, cultured, 
thoughtful woman who has made herself familiar 
with the life of all the ages, might be glad to teach 
a band of bright young girls for whom life is just 
beginning. But these things the young collegians 
could not teach. So she wisely took the good the 
gods provided, and made the most of it. 

Whatever else there was in this relationship, 
there was nosentimentalism, They never laughed 
over the little romance of their child-life. To each 
of them it seemed something very sweet and ten- 
der and holy, but they never talked about it, nor 
alluded to it. Young as they were, some revela- 
tion, some opening of the eyes, came to each of 
them the day they buried the ring under the 
thorn-bush, and made the acquaintance of Mrs. 
Farleigh. From that day forward there were no 
more plans for housekeeping in the far future, no 
more talk of the days when they should live 
together and Karl should pour the treasures of the 
world at Winny’s fect. 

They had grown wiser. But their wisdom was 
frank and innocent, and void of all self-conscious- 
ness, It set up for them no standard of affected 


scrupulousness; it inveigled them into no mock 
delicacy. Their intercourse was simple, matter- 
of-fact, unconstrained. Yet Karl could not have 
told how or when it came about—as it certainly 
did in the process of time—that close friends as 
they were, daily companions as they were, in the 
school, in the house, in the studio, in walks and 


talks and drives, he awoke one day to the con- 
.sciousness that there was a certain slight, intan- 
gible barrier, a veil as thin as gossamer, yet as 
firm as adamant, between him and Winny. They 
had walked together, hand in hand, in their child- 
hood. They had kissed each other as two babies 
might, hundreds of times. He had wiped her 
tears away and comforted her, he had tied her 
bonnet, and lifted her over mud-puddles, and car- 
ried her through snow-drifts. How it happened 
that this state of things did not, like Tennyson’s 
brook, go on forever, probably neither of them 
could have told. But it is certain that it came to 
an end, and kisses and personal caresses were as 
ifthey had never been. The atmosphere between 
.them was crystal clear, but it held them apart. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
‘A ND now the Shadow feared of man, the awful 
Presence that, sooner or later, finds its way 
into every human habitation, came, not for the 
first time nor the second, into the quiet homestead 
-of the Morrises, 

The next morning Karl arose, as had been his 
custom for several years, made the fires and went 
‘out to the barn to do the chores. Every boy in 
New England knows what that means. Captain 
David was growing an old man now... It was time 
that he rested a little, and let younger arms bear 
part of the burden. 

When he came in with a brimming pail of milk, 
‘Hepsibah was preparing the coffee, 

‘“ Brother David must have overslept himself 





this morning,” she said. ‘He is not down yet, 
Suppose you were to go up and see, Karl?” 

He was gone for several minutes. When he 
came down his face was very pale. Hepsibah 
stood with her back toward him, and did not look 
round, 

“Will he be down presently?” she asked, 
‘Shall I put on the breakfast ?’’ 

He crossed the room swiftly, and taking both 
her hands, pushed her gently back into a chair 
that was standing near, and dropped on his knees 
beside her. ‘No, don’t put it on,’ he said, in a 
voice that was scarcely audible. ‘‘ Aunt Hepsy, 
promise me that you will not go up-stairs—that 
you will sit just here till I come back.” 

“Where are you going?” she asked, looking at 
him as if bewildered. ‘‘ What is it, Karl? What 
do you mean?” and she struggled to get up. 

He held her fast and tenderly. 

“T am going for Tryphena,” he answered, 
“You must sit still, Aunt Hepsy. You must, 
dear,” and he laid his cheek against hers. 

“Ts brother David sick? Why musn’t I go up- 
stairs? Does he need me?” she cried. ‘Let me 
go to him, Karl!” 

‘* No—he is not sick—and he does not need you,” 
he whispered. ‘‘Dear aunt Hepsy,’’ his tears 
flowing fast now, ‘‘he never will need you any 
more. He has gone away from us.” 

It was too true. Tryphena came, and other 
kindly neighbors; and they sent for the doctor 
because it was customary and the proper thing to 
do under the circumstances. But from the mo- 
ment they lcoked upon the white, calm face, they 
knew, as even Karl in his inexperience had 
known, that there was no hope, Captain David 
had gone away from them—gone with One who 
came as a thief in the night. 

They did not carry him over the hills to the vil- 
lage church. He had never been prominent or 
loud-mouthed in church affairs, or in any others; 
and it seemed more fitting, more in accordance 
with the character of the man, to bury him from 
the home in which he had lived his simple, honest, 
spotless, unobtrusive life. 

Against one thing Hepsibah rebelled, and her 
hands were upheld by Karl. She would not have 
an aspect of funereal gloom given to the place. 
Brother David had loved warmth and light and 
the air of cosey comfort with which the house was 
pervaded; and while he lay at rest for two or 
three days—lay in state, as it were, robed in the 
wondrous, impassive dignity of death—all things 
should remain as he had liked tosee them. There 
should be no change save the one that was inevit- 
able—stillness where busy life had been, and the 
awful hush that speaks unutterable things, 

““*Lord, if Thou hadst been here, my brother 
had not died,’’? said Dr. Mason, with even more 
than his usual deliberation, as he stood with one 
hand on the coffin, ‘ But, my brethren,’ looking 
round upon the gravely decorous assemblage who 
filled the rooms, crowded upon the stairs, or stood 
silent and listening in the yard, ‘‘the blessed 
Lord was here, and yet this our brother died! 
Therein lies our great consolation; therein find 
we manifold help, manifold comfort even in this 
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hour when heart and flesh faileth. In his last 
extremity, in the very hour and article of death, 
our friend and brother was not alone even though, 
while the bridegroom tarried, we who loved him 
slumbered and slept. Our Lord was here when 
this our brother died! 

“ Brethren, I have heard sundry of you say that 
this was a terrible event—terrible in its sudden- 
ness. It seemeth not soto me. What matters it 
if we are but ready? I know full well that this 
our frail humanity shrinks from the darkness and 
silence of the grave; and doubtless it was in 
generous acknowledgement of this well nigh uni- 
versal dread that the wise and holy men who 
wrote the beautiful litany used by one of our 
sister churches, prayed thus: ‘From lightning 
and tempest; from plague, pestilence and famine ; 
from battle and murder, and from sudden death, 
good Lord, deliver us!’ But as for me, I would 
have made a different classification. What is such 
a death as this but a painless stepping from one 
room to another, a child-like going to sleep in the 
arms of the earthly love, to awaken on the breast 
of ‘the Infinite? On the face that reposes in the 
shadow of this coffin-lid, there are no signs of 
pain, or grief, or terror—nothing but an eternal 
calm, an everlasting peace. Our Lord was here 
when this our brother died! 

“And yet”—and here the full, resonant voice 
broke, and the rounded periods halted as the 
speaker turned and looked reverently into the 
coffin—‘‘ And yet the mystery of the why and the 
wherefore remains. It is in this as in all other 
deaths. Wewho are left behind when our friends 
ascend the upward, shining track, we wonder and 
speculate. Why is this one summoned and not 
that one? Why is one taken, and another left? 
I am an old man, my brethren. I have dwelt 
among you these many years. I have buried 
your dead out of your sight; I have joined many 
of you in holy wedlock; I have baptized your 
children; I have broken for you the bread, and 
poured for you the sacred wine. But my day is 
far spent, and the night is at hand, It will not, it 
cannot be long, before six of you men who are 
within hearing of my voice to-day will carry me 
forth to my burial. I had thought that David 
Morris would be one of the six. 

‘‘ But what matters it, after all? What matters 
it which goes first, orewhich goes last, whether in 
the morning or at midnight, whether by swift and 
painless transition or by lingering decay, if they 
who are left can say in that hour as we say in this, 
‘Our Lord was here when this our brother died.’ 

‘“‘And now to the Three that bear record in 
TIleaven—to the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, be the kingdom and the power and the 
glory, world without end, Amen.” 

Jeremiah’s oldest son came from New York to 
attend his uncle’s funeral, and James’s widow 
came from a distant part of the State. As so often 
happens, the three Morris brothers, Jeremiah, 
James, and David, had lived widely apart from 
each other in more than one sense. David, after 
their father’s death, had ‘‘ bought out’ the other 
heirs, thus retaining the homestead. The other 








boys had taken their small patrimony and gone 





forth to seek their fortunes. They met with in- 
different success; yet both became essentially 
worldly men, intent on money getting, and ac- 
quiring a surface polish from attrition with men 
of like natures, that made them quite imposing in 
the eyes of our plain, humble-minded brother 
David. Both married worldly women, who de- 
clared death to be preferable to vegetation in 
Eaglescliffe, and who rather looked down on 
Hepsibah and her humdrum life and ways. Jere- 
miah had been dead for many years, and his wife 
also. James’s wife was now in the sixth year of 
her widowhood, and with her two daughters had 
visited the old place two or three times since her 
husband’s death. 

It was not until the solemn burial rites were 
over, and Hepsibah sat by her chamber window 
in the dark, looking off to the distant grave-yard 
where the white tombstones gleamed faintly in the 
moonlight, that she began to think, or rather that 
she allowed thought to have its way. It had 
seemed so dreadful, so sinful even, to her guile- 
less, womanly soul, to ask herself a question, or 
to remember what it was impossible to forget, 
while David lay dead in the house. But now she 
could not help it. 

Poor David! dear David! He had meant to do 
just what was right; he had fully intended to 
make sure provision for her and for Karl. But 
she knew that the will he had talked about for so 
many years, the will whose provisions he had 
planned and discussed with her so many, many 
times, the will he had always been just going to 
attend to, had never been drawn up. He had put 
it off from day to day simply because there seemed 
to be no especial need of haste in the matter. The 
Morrises had been a long-lived race—that is, the 
old stock—and it was to the old stock that he be- 
longed. He had their sturdy strength, their firm 
build, their breadth of chest, their cleanliness of 
nature and of life. He had no doubt he should 
live to be well on toward the nineties. So why 
should he worry himself? But still the very next 
time it came real handy, and he had a chance to 
sit down and have a good, straight talk with 
*Squire Angell, he was going to have the business 
done. 

And this was the end of it! The law would 
give to her one-third of the property; the other 
two-thirds going to the heirs of Jeremiah and 
James, 

As for Karl, she knew very well that they—the 
other heirs—would admit no claim that she might 
make in his behalf. No assertion of hers that 
brother David had meant to do thus and so would 
have any weight with them. They would stand 
for their rights—nothing more and nothing less. 

She had no thought of blaming them. Law was 
law; and what the law said was just and right 
must be, evenif it bore hard in individual cases. 
To render unto Cesar the things that are Ceesar’s, 
was a part of her simple creed. She would have 
given the pound of flesh without a complaint, if 
she had believed it was righteously demanded of 
her. 

But she knew another thing. She knew that 
while the families of her brothers made a fair out- 
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side show, and even kept up an appearence of 
elegance and fashion, they lived beyond their 
means, and were always in want of money. Even 
this small addition to their incomes would not 
come amiss. It would at least give the girls a lit- 
tle more for their fine wardrobes, and that was 
something in these hard times. For the cry of 
hard times prevailed then as now. It always will 
prevail, I fancy, while men and women try to 
live at the rate of two thousand a year, on incomes 
of one thousand. 

Karl, too, had known all Captain David’s inten- 
tions. The old man had not hesitated to talk 
freely to the young man whom he supposed would 
one day be the owner of the farm, the possessor of 
the meadows and pasture lands that were so dear 
tohim., Hepsibah wondered if Karl was awake; 
if his thoughts were travelling over the same 
track as hers. 

The house was very quiet. Jeremiah’s son and 
James’s widow were sleeping the sleep of the just. 
But she thought she heard a slight movement in 
Karl’s room, which was separated from hers by a 
narrow passageway. 

She threw a warm shawl over her wrapper, for 
the night was chill, and stepping noiselessly across 
the entry, softly opened the door and looked in. 
She would not disturb her boy if he was asleep; 
but she was sad and lonely—and, oh! she wanted 
him! 

The full moon had passed over, leaving the 
place of graves in shadow, and shone directly in 
at Karl’s window. He sat in a large chair near it, 
fully dressed, his hair glistening like yellow gold 
in the moonlight. 

“Hush !’”? she whispered, holding up her hand, 
as he sprang to greet her. ‘‘ Don’t make a noise! 
But I could not sleep, and I wondered if you 
could.” 

He shook his head, as he put his arm round her 
and placed her in his chair, and then seated him- 
self at her feet, retaining her hand in his. 

“T have not tried,” he said. ‘ But you ought to 
bein bed, Aunt Hepsy. Youareas paleasa ghost.” 

“So are you,’”’ she answered. ‘‘ Perhaps it is 
the moonlight, though. Karl,’’ and she drew his 
head into her lap, turning his face toward her that 
she might look into his eyes. ‘‘ You know all 
about it, don’t you? You know what is before 
us ?—that brother David has not done what he had 
so long meant to do, and that there is no will? 
You won’t blame him, dear?’’ 

“Blame him!’ he cried, under his breath. 
“Blame him! Iam only sorry for him; sorrier, 
I believe, for him than for you. It must grieve 
him even in Heaven, if he knows it—and how can 
we think he knows any less there than he did 
here ?”’ 

** Has—has Horton said anything? Anything 
about business matters ?’’ she asked. 

Horton was Jeremiah’s son. 

“ He said in an inquiring tone that he supposed 
his Uncle David left no will; and I told him I sup- 
posed his supposition was correct. I don’t want 
to be unjust to the fellow, Aunt Hepsy, but I do 
believe that was all that brought him up here to 
the funeral.” 





She sighed a little faintsigh. ‘‘ Heneverseemed 
to care much for either of us. Was that all he had 
to say ?”’ 

Karl's eyes flashed fire. ‘“‘Hoe then remarked 
that the picayune estate would have to be settled 
according to law—and a big thing it would be 
when divided. , And I remarked that I preferred 
not to talk about the matter while his uncle lay 
dead in the house. Big thing or not, he wants his 
sixth. It is easy to see that.” 

The next morning, Horton, seconded by Mrs, 
James, announced that his own urgent business 
would esll him away in a day or two, and sug- 
gested that as he could not well make the journey 
again very soon, it might be proper to talk over 
family matters and consult as to what was to be 
done. F 

** As these are entirely private affairs,” he said, 
glancing at Karl, who stood in a careless attitude, 
leaning against the mantle-piece, ‘ affairs concern- 
ing no one but ourselves, as it were, it may be as 
well for us to be alone, If this young man—” 

Karl crimsoned to the forehead, and turned 
silently to leave the room. But Hepsibah, flush- 
ing as deeply as he did, stretched out her hand. 

“Stop, Karl!’ she said, drawing him to her 
side. ‘*This is my son, Horton Morris, and you 
know it. You know perfectly well what his rela- 
tion to your uncle and to me has been for so many 
years. Itis not changed now. If you have any- 
thing whatever to say to me, you will say it be- 
fore him. Sit down, Karl!’ And he obeyed. 

It was hard for Hepsibah to sit in the presence 
of that empty arm-chair and discuss matters which 
one week before would have stirred Captain 
David’s heart to its centre. But she knew herself 
that the sooner all things were settled, the sooner 
she and Karl understood and accepted the changed 
conditions of their lives, the better. She wished 
for no delays other than those demanded by the 
law. Certain legal formalities were to be gone 
through with; certain things must be done; cer- 
tain steps taken. But there were no outstanding 
debts of any amount; there was very little to 
settle. 

There were some railroad bonds, of which it 
was as true now as it had been years before that 
they paid no dividends; and there was the farm 
and the stock. That was all. The question of 
selling the farm came up; it is needless to say a 
most painful one to Hepsibah. She was born in 
that house, she had lived there all her days, she 
had hoped to die there. She said as much in her 
quiet, reticent way, keeping her tears back with a 
resolute will. 

“Well,” said Horton, leaning back with his 
thumbs in his vest-pockets, ‘‘ I can speak for our 
house, and I presume Aunt James will agree with 
me. We don’t want the land, and we don’t want 
to disturb you if it can be helped. You will be 
more comfortable, I have no doubt, here in this 
house with what you can mako from the part of 
the land that lies nearest it, than you would be 
with a third of the money the farm would bring, 
at a forced sale. Why not have an appraisal made, 
the house, and land enough to make up one-third, 
being set off to you, and let the other two-thirds 
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be sold? The railroad bonds can be divided. 
They may be worth having sometime. What do 
you say, Aunt James?” 

Aunt James thought such an arrangement would 
be eminently judicious, if it was feasible. ‘‘ And,’’ 
said she, ‘none of us would care particularly to 
have the furniture, as we have plenty of our own, 
and it would not bring much if sold. Feather- 
beds are out of fashion, and quilted bed-covers. 
But I presume you find them very useful, and,” 
with a little bow to Horton, ‘I think I may say 
the heirs will not interfere with your possession 
of whatever is in the house.” 

Hepsibah opened wide eyes, and a deep red spot 
burned on either cheek. She bowed, saying no- 
thing. Why, she had made the feather-beds and 
the pretty bed-quilts, and taken care of the dear 
old chairs and tables for so many years! What 
had this woman to say about her right to them? 

“There’s one thing, however,’’ said Mrs. James, 
“that I should like—not for its value, of course, 
but as a memento of poor, dear brother David,” 
wiping her eyes with a black-bordered handker- 
chief. ‘It is that little, old-fashioned, mahogony 
table in the front room—the inlaid one.” 

Which happened to be the only really elegant 
piece of furniture there was in the house. 

“That is my private property,” said Hepsibah, 
coldly. ‘‘I cannot give it away. My mother gave 








“Oh, I was not aware! I beg pardon,’’ and 
there was a little pause. 

“ But would it be easy to sell a part of the farm ?” 
asked Aunt James, interested in behalf of her two 
girls. 

Horton looked at his Aunt Hepsibah. He did 
not know much about country matters, to tell the 
truth. 

‘*Tt cannot be sold at once,”’ Hepsibah answered. 
“‘T suppose even if we had a purchaser to-day, it 
would be necessary to wait for certain legal pro- 
ceedings. But it can be done by and by, I think. 
Two of our neighbors, one on either side, have 
been wanting to buy the land adjoining theirs for 
some time, but brother David was unwilling to 
sell. I suppose it must come to that now,” her 
voice breaking at last. 

Karl had remained perfectly silent at Hepsi- 
bah’s side. Now he turned suddenly and took her 
hand. 

“* Aunt Hepsibah,”’ he said, ‘‘ do not talk of these 
painful things any more. It is too hard for you. 
Nothing can be done at present. I will fill brother 
David’s place as well as I can, and carry on the 
farm this summer. Meanwhile you can make 
arrangements to sell after the crops arein, That 
will be satisfactory, I have no doubt, to all con- 
cerned,’ and he looked at Mrs, James and Horton 
with an air that settled the matter. 

(To be continued.) 





it to me when I was quite a young girl. It was 
her mother’s.” 
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UT ah! there was one time in my life that 


B “charm never so wisely,” it was not well. 


I think none of you were ever in a closer 
place, and if you were, I hope you made a more 


honorable escape than I did. 


It was on a Monday—washing-day—in July, the 


girls and I washed everything about the house, 


even the curtains, and took some of the carpets 
up and scrubbed the floors and did not get through 


till late in the afternoon. 


I said: ‘*Now we’re tired, and don’t let’s get 
much for supper; there are green peas enough for 


a small mess, and we’ll have them with bread and 
butter and tea.” 

I was sitting on a back porch, with my sleeves 
rolled up, humming a little, aimless, tired tune, 
as I shelled the peas. Justas I finished I chanced 
to look up, and there, not ten steps away, leaning 
against a poplar-tree, very composedly, was the 
form of a live old editor from a city a hundred 
miles away. He had been standing there ten 
mjnutes, seeing what he could see, and no doubt 
very well entertained. 

The first thought was: ‘‘Coming on Monday 
and nothing for supper!’ and the next thought 





an Chirac, 


was: “T can lengthen out the peas with cream 
and butter.” * 

He had not tarried half an hour until he said he 
had to go home the next morning, and wanted 
Lily to accompany him and stay a month. She 
had a new dress about half finished, and both 
girls went to work to get that done while I did 
the work and visited with him. 

Just as I had set the table, a lady from the West, 
with her aunt and two children, came—without a 
word of warning, too. I was troubled, but I put 
on more plates, and thought, ‘* Well, the girls and 
I don’t want peas for our supper, so I added an- 
other cup of cream, cut the bread, made more tea, 
tried to feel cheerful and went out and rang the 
bell for the deacon to come to supper. 

I heard a jolly roar of laughter as I turned to 
go into the house, and there, down the strect, 
whirling his hat over his head and shouting, ‘‘ Just 
in the nick of time!” came a cousin from Pitts- 
burgh, bringing his dear little wife, a stranger 
whom we had never met, and their two little 
daughters. The cream was all gone, so I added « 
cup of milk to the peas, lengthened the table and 
put on more plates, made more tea and was 
thoroughly miserable. 

Lily left her sewing and entertained the com- 
pany, and Ida rammaged about in the fruit-closet 
and brought forth a large dish of honey that a 
poor woman had given me long before, so long 
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that we had forgotten it; then she put the con- 
tents of several jelly glasses into a large glass 
dish, added more flowers to the table, turned over 
the pieces of dried beef, wet the pickles anew in 
fresh vinegar, put all the dishes on the table that 
she could find excuse for, and then, with words of 
good cheer, and saying that she could easily finish 
the dress before midnight, went off to tend babies 
while the guests sat down to the poor odds and 
ends that we had picked up. 

They were very noisy, and seemed to have good 
times, and when they left the table there was 
nothing on it but the dish of currant jelly. 

Then the children ate, at the second table, bread 
and butter and jelly. One poor little boy would 
say: “I want some—some—” and the mother, 
who was waiting on him, divining the state of 
affairs, would hurry and say: ‘‘ You want some 
of Uncle Adonijar’s good jelly!’ and she would 
cram the bites into his face to silence his speech, 
adding: ‘‘ Oh, but mother does like Uncle Adoni- 
jar’s good jelly 1” 

Then the shrewd woman, perhaps fearing an 
outbreak, would tell the children about uncle’s 
nice sheep out in the orchard, big and little ones, 
some would go ‘‘mah!”? and some “bah!” and 
some “ba-ha!’’ and some “‘ma-lah!”’ and the 


little one would say ‘‘ ma-mah!’’ ’most like a boy 
would. This amused the children greatly, and in 
a burst of enthusiasm they all in one voice joined 
in the wish to go and see Uncle Adonijar’s sheep, 
and we spread each one a bit of bread and let them 


go racing off to the orchard. 

My heart was heavy and I felt hurt to think that 
our relatives would come trooping in without a 
word of warning, and on Monday, too. 

No visitor should do this, it is not a fair way of 
treating one’s friends, because sometimes there is 
an unfortunate train of circumstances combined 
together that make one’s company an annoyance 
instead of a pleasure. 

On this occasion we made no apologies what- 
ever; we had none to offer, and should have made 
none had things conspired together even yet more 
unfortunately. 

There are times in which if company drops in 
suddenly one is not put to any trouble at all, but 
sometimes it is the very reverse, 

People wishing to take an early train, have no 
right to invite themselves to tarry with chance 
friends or acquaintances who reside near the 
depot; it is not generous to use people as mere 
conveniences to help onealong. Many times such 
friends would prefer to send interlopers, or self- 
invited ones, to a hotel and pay their bills for 
them; would rather do it than have to entertain 
them and listen to their conversation and bestow 
upon them the imposed rights of hospitality. 

We were laughing last night about a lady, a real 
sponge, who started out to make a trip of recrea- 
tion and pleasure. She had travelled twenty miles 
or so when she remembered having seen me one 
time in my own home on an occasion when I 
entertained her over night to accommodate an 
acquaintance, So, forsooth, must stop and visit 
me. I knew and cared little about her—indeed, 
very little, because she was a lady who would not 





stoop to manual labor—her beautiful hands must 
not be soiled or stained when she could eke outa 
mere livelihood making feather and wax flowers, 
painting in water-colors and playing Greenville 
on the piano, 

One of the girls went into the parlor when she 
arrived, and then came and told that the lady had 
called who stayed here one night two years before, 
she who was the guest of Sister Graham. 

I said: ‘‘ Is she an agent for something?” 

“Guess not,’’ was the reply; ‘she looks likea 
traveller, and carries a satchel and a bag full of 
bandbox and some other little things.” 

I had the headache and felt badly enough, but I 
got up and went into the room. 

She flew at me and shook hands and planted a 
kiss plump into my face, and then shook me 
again, saying: ‘‘ How weil you do look!’ 

I knew that was a bit of gilt-edged flattery, for 
those severe headaches robbed me of my bloom 
and broke my constitution before I was fairly out 
of my teens. I said: ‘‘ Ah, your name is—you are 
Mrs.—Mrs. Smith, I believe.” 

“ Jones is my name—Cyrintha Jones; I visited 
you one time, and I have thought about you, my 
dear woman, nearly every day since that visit. 
I am on my way to Shadracksville, and thought I 
must not pass without calling to see you.” 

“Ah!’ I said, and the pain cut through my 
throbbing temples like a whip-saw, increasing at 
the thought of that woman, standing afar off, yet 
coming to visit me, perhaps, and yet maybe ’twas 
only acall. I did hope so. I wanted to be hos- 
pitable, but surely such hospitality was not re- 
quired of me. 

We talked—mere surface talk it was; she told 
me the age of her grandmother; how much she 
could spin in one day; how small a pattern it re- 
quired to make the guant old lady a dress—poky 
it must have been—what a wonderful old swim- 
mer her grandaddy was; how fond he was of fat 
pork ; showed me how high a broom-handle could 
be held for him to jump over and not touch; said 
that not one of the Joneses had ever been inside of 
a jail or court-room ; that they were all great hands 
to catch fish; and ended her breathless harangue 
by wondering if she could get up a class in feather 
flower-work in Pottsville, 

There she sat with her hat and wrapson. Pre- 
sently she asked what time the next passenger 
train went East—asked in a matter-of-fact way, 
just as if she didn’t know atall. I told her no 
train would stop now that carried passengers until 
ten o’clock the next morning. 

Then acourse of subterfuge began; she lamented 
that she had not known this, and ended by saying 
that she could stop at the hotel and stay there, she 
supposed, only it was very lonely for a woman 
among strangers. 

Afterwhile I said, coolly: ‘‘ If it would accom- 
modate you, you can stay here to-night.” 

She gladly took up with the offer, and stayed. 

The next day she went seven miles further, and 
called and tarried over night with a lady who had 
once been nearest neighbor to her sister Becky. 
Then she went thirteen miles, and stayed all night 
and half a day with a poor widow whose husband 
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used to buy wood of her father, ‘ong, long years 
before. I heard no more of her until she neared 
the end of her journcy, and there she stopped in 
the neighborhood where three of my uncles and 
their married sons and daughters live, and she 
visited them three weeks, eating of their fattest 
fowls and choicest fruits, and riding from one 
home to another visiting them, right royally, on 
the strength of her very intimate acquaintance 
with dear Deacon Potts’s family, and that blessed 
creature, darling Pipsey, who was the very extract 
of goodness, and kindness and sociability. 


Sometimes I am stricken with horror when I 
say to a mother, ‘‘ What is your baby’s name?”’ 
and she will look up serencly into my face and 
speak the horrid cognomen with a little smirk of 
real pride. 

Yesterday a carriage stuck in the mud below 
our house, and the lady sat in it while her hus- 
band went to the shop for a bolt, or screw, or 
something that had lost out. I pitied her, and 
laid down my patching and went and sat on the 
bank above the road and beguiled the time until 
her husband returned. She had two lovely litile 
children with her, a girl and boy. The girl’s 
name was Bovince Aureole, and the boy’s Cyprian 
Leo. I was astounded. I had expected to hear 
good, sensible names, perhaps the honest old 
names of the grandparents—but these! 

Look in your dictionaries and sec if the mean- 
ing of the names make them suitable for little 
children, or anybody even. 

Think of such names as Dlandina, Floetta, 
Myrta, Luresta, Doretta, while the sensible names, 
full of sweet thoughts and the purest of poetry, 
Margaret, Mary, Grace, Lucy, Louise, Flora, 
Stella, and dozens of others, are passed over, 
brimming with beautiful thoughts, like white 
vases o’ercrowded with flowers slighted and 
sniffed at for names that signify bear, bull, big 
river, cow, sheep, stalwart, impure, pugnacious, 
blood, crime, mighty, baboon, laughter, golden 
land, iniquity, noble snake, ewe, serpent and 
weasel. 

Mothers should not let their partial maternal 
love be tickled into naming a baby somcthing 
empty, and fanciful, and high-sounding; neither 
grandiloguent names, nor names full of stern, or 
low, or loathsome meaning. Dig down to the 
Latin roots, or get the schoolmaster to dig for 
you, and find out the honest meaning of the name 
you bestow upon your baby. Don’t let it be to 
his manhood a sound from which he will instine- 
tively shrink and crawl away ; nor to her woman- 
hood a coarse cognomen from which her pure 
instincts will turn aside as from something that 
gives pain and shame, 

A young man of my acquaintance, Rinaldo H. 
Jenkins, the helpless victim of an over-fond young 
mother, told me that he would always hold a 
grudge against her for calling him a brawling 
naise that only meant bravado and slang. She 
said she thought it sounded so brave, and free, 
and great—Rinaldo. He said during his college 
years it was his constant effort to keep his full 
name hidden, and that he was so sorry it was not 





simply John Jenkins, or Jack Jenkins, or any 
common, sensible name, 

Yesterday, while we were talking about the 
names of the litile children in the broken carriage, 
Cousin Nancy Ellen called, and I told her what 
ridiculous names the lovely little kids had, and 
she said that the time was not very far distant 
when this great wave of nonsense would have 
passed by, and that mothers would tire of the 
twaddling sounds, and look more to tho signifi- 
cance of names, and that it would be an era of 
broader and deeper vicws and clearer mental per- 
ceptions than any that had ever dawned upon the 
world since its creation. 

I had to laugh at her notions when she said that 
the little baby Myrtics of to-day would change 
their names into Marthas when this morning- 
dawn had come and made of them grandmothers; 
and the Minnies would ripen into Marys; the 
Ettas into sweet Esthers; the Doras into serene 
Dorothys; the Ellies and Bellies into grand old 
Lleanors; the Maudes into Margarets ; the Dellies 
into Delilahs; the Ninnys into staid Nancys; the 
Bessies into Rebekahs; the Annies into Hannahs; 
the Rosies into Zerniahs; the Mays into portly 
Marjorys; the Luies into elderly Ruths; the Lilys 
into portly Lydias and Sallys; and the bright little 
Jennies into discreet, unsmiling Jerushas, 

And, though I don’t want to be a growler anda 
fault-finder, I ecouldn’t help saying with emphasis, 
God speed the day! 





CHAMBERS AND SITTING-ROOMS. 


BY MARY W. CABELL. 


- HAT a dclightful custom they have here 

W of not closing their shutters till late at 

night! How many tableaux vivants 

they thus afford us!’ exclaimed a friend, as he 

and mysclf were strolling together in the twilight 
through the streets of a Southern city. 

** Yes,”’ said I, ‘‘and these unconscious tableaux 
at the windows are full of a carcless grace I have 
never seen in those that were formally designed. 
And how endlessly suggestive they are! What 
vistas they open to the fancy!’ 

* Look,” said he, ‘‘at the group sitting by that 
window—a young mother and her little boy. The 
cares of the day have been laid by, and now the 
woman, ‘enthroned as a wife and consecrated as a 
mother,’ her little child in her lap, a flower-stand 
at her side, the lamplight falling over her like a 
gloriole, sits awaiting the return of her husband 
from the clangor and tumult of the outer world!” 

** No mean picture,” said I, ‘of saint and cherub 
in the brightness and stillness of Paradise, await- 
ing the coming of some loved one who is journey- 
ing toward them through dust and darkness,” 

** No doubt,” said he, “‘ the sweet faces of mother 
and child, surrounded by light and bloom, will 
seem to the father like the faces of angels watch- 
ing for him in his earthly paradise.” 

“Do you notice,” said I, ‘‘ what an admirable 
congruity there is between the room and its occu- 
pants? Its graceful, refined appointments make 
a fitting frame for the sweet picture in it.”’ 

‘*Lavater says,’’ replied my friend, ‘‘ that even 
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a chair has a physiognomy, and I think the same 
may be said of all a person’s surroundings. They 
actually acquire a physiognomy and strongly- 
marked character, after they have beccme mel- 
lowed with time and use. They become imbued 
with something of the spirit and life of the person 
to whom they belong and give us a decided clue 
to his tastes and disposition.” 

‘“We might, for instance,” said I, ‘‘ readily con- 
jecture that the room we are now considering be- 
longs toa person of high toneand culture. Every- 
thing about it furnishes ‘sweet records, promises 
as sweet.’ The flowers arranged with such inde- 
scribable, womanly grace, the books lying loose 
on the table as if they were dear friends and inti- 
mate companions (not strangers, nor formal guests 
to be shut up in a stiff library or book-case), the 
open piano, with its suggestion of sweet melody— 
all these and many other little details about the 
room give it a very pleasing physiognomy.” 

“T like that air of slight confusion about the 
room,” said my friend. ‘‘It does not amount to 
disorder. It is just sufficient to evince vitality. 
It is what I might call, in the language of Ben 
Jonson, ‘a sweet neglect.’ When I enter a room 
in which every book is primly in place (under 
lock and key, in the book-case, for instance), 
every chair and other object arranged in mathe- 
matical order, no little, clean, pleasant litter to 
attest the fact that human beings inhabit the room 
and carry on their pursuits in it, a sense of chill- 
ness and dreariness comes over me—a sepulchral 


atmosphere seems to pervade the room.” 

“T agree with you,” said I, ‘‘and while I like 
neatness and order and am conscious of the poetry 
that lies in them, yet I dislike primness and for- 
mality. It does not annoy me to see a book lying 
on a windowssill, nor a fragment of feminine 
handiwork left on a table, nor a marble or doll 


lying on the floor. These things, though trifles 
in themselves, suggest pleasant pictures—of a stu- 
dent, 2 woman, a little child who have lent the 
grace of their presence to the room and carried on 
their pursuits in it, easily and unconstrainedly.”’ 

“Such things,” said my friend, ‘‘ give a room 
the cheerful air of one who is engaged in carrying 
on pursuits. Rooms acquire so far the stamp of 
humanity that if no pursuits are carried on in 
them, a certain air of chillness and sadness falls 
on them, as it does on human beings who carry 
on no pursuits.”’ 

**Do you remember,” said I, ‘how much Rus- 
kin insists on persons having tasteful, well-fur- 
nished rooms, especially sitting-rooms and cham- 
bers.” 

“Yes; and I agree with him very fally. The 
sitting-room, being the place where most of the 
social life of the family is passed, should always 
offer something to gratify our love of the beauti- 
ful; but I must confess I am more strongly im- 
pressed with the importance of having a tasteful, 
pleasant chamber than even of having a sitting- 
room of this kind. A house is very commonly 
used as a simile for the soul, and, indeed, it is a 
beautiful and appropriate one. We might suppose 





that a chamber represented the interior life. It is 
not for guests; it is withdrawn from the bustle of | 


the world; it is for our seasons of privacy; it is 
the home sanctuery where we kneel down to lift 
our souls to God; it is the spot in which our 
deepest, calmest thoughts visit us, after the glare 
and clangor of the day are over. Here we close 
our eyes on the world every night, here we open 
them with the morning light, and both of these 
processes are full of solemn significance, for the 
one typifies the deep, enduring sleep awaiting our 
mortal part, and the other typifies the awakening 
and uprising of the soul in the morning land.” 

“T can well see,” said I, “that it is very im- 
portant for the eyes, on first opening, to fall upon 
graceful and pleasing objects, such objects as are 
calculated to produce a pleasant train of thought, 
or to be a background to pleasant thought. This 
may be carried out in the most simply-furnished 
chamber, as the most exquisite, most thought- 
lifting and suggesting of ornaments are in the 
reach of all—I mean flowers.”’ 

** And again,” said my friend, “‘almost any one 
may have soft, flowing, white curtains, which 
always give an air of purity and repose to a 
room.” * 

‘“*Any one may have books, too,” said I; “a 
few books, at least, no matter how limited their 
means may be. The facilities of publication are 
such at this day, as to put literature within the 
reach of all, and the humblest dwelling will not 
seem bare and meagre if it can gather under its 
roof such kingly guests as Shakspeare, Browning, 
Tennyson, Thackeray, Ruskin, Carlyle and other 
great authors, I love to see a few choice books in 
achamber. It seems a proof that they are loved 
and familiarly used in such a way as really to 
assimilate them with the mental life-blood.”’ 

** Another thing,’’ said my friend, ‘‘ almost any 
one may manage, by a little economy, to procure 
a fine engraving or two for his chamber and sit- 
ting-room, something that shall be ‘a joy forever,’ 
that will always serve to lift the thoughts of him- 
self and his household above the trivial and the 
sordid. No economy is too great for the attain- 
ment of this end.” 

“Yes,” said I, “‘and since such improvements 
have been made in photography, one may get 
photographs of the rarest pieces of sculpture. 
Sometimes these photographs are very fine and 
give us a vivid idea of thcse superb and sym- 
metrical forms enshrined in Rome and other 
European cities, forms in which the fulness of life 
and strength are so admirably blended with an 
all-pervading tranquility that the mere contem- 
plation of them tranquilizes us and makes us feel 
how foolish and how unlovely it is to fame or fret 
about anything.” 

‘Speaking of these photographs reminds me of 
chromos, which some people call the diffusion of 
art, but which I should rather call its vulgariza- 
tion,” said my friend. ‘They fairly banter nature 
out of countenance, jn many instances, by the 
tawdry finery in which they array her. They 
paint objects in colors ‘that never were by land 
or sea.’ They represent flowers unclassified in 
any botany. In short, I think most chromos are 
rather paltry.” 

“Oh, my friend,” said I, “you must discriminate 
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about chromos, as well as about all things. ‘There 
are various grades of them, good, bad and indif- 
ferent, as is the case with ald human wares. But 
while we are speaking of pictures, I wish to ask 
if you ever noticed the beautiful portrait our 
friend L—— has of his grandmother?” 

“Indeed I have often noticed it,’’ said he, ‘and 
I am sure it must have been taken by a fine artist, 
for, after the lapse of a hundred years, the tints 
have still all the freshness of life. What proud, 
dark eyes! What sweet lips! What a gracefully 
poised head !”’ 

“You remember,” said I, “the prince whom 
Tennyson described as falling into states which 
rendered him unable to distinguish between sub- 
stance and shadow. Sometimes when I fall into 
a fit of deep musing in the twilight, I think I 
could almost work myself up into a similar state, 
and believe myself to be shadow, and the portraits 
on the wall substance, when I look on their un- 
changing beauty, freshness and serenity, and then 
look on my restless, fluctuating self. I am con- 





stantly changing. Every minute ages me a little— 
imperceptibly, but surely-—but these faces on the 
wall smile down with unchanging youth and 
serenity upon the restless waves of human life 
around them.” 

** How pleasant it is,’ said my friend, ‘‘ to have 
an image of unchanging freshness and serenity 
hanging on your wall. By all means let us have 
one such image at least in our chamber or sitting- 
room, either from real life or from the ideal of the 
artist. If I could have good engravings of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, ‘ Penelope Boothby,’ or ‘ Straw- 
berry Girl,’ constantly before my eyes, I am sure 
the saintly loveliness, the exquisite innocence of 
these baby faces would help to keep me fresh and 
tranquil.”’ 

“Yes,” said I, ‘it is indeed desirable to have 
some such image about us. It is difficult to over- 
estimate the importance of having not only com- 
fort and order, but grace and beauty in our sur- 
roundings.”’ 


« 





LAYING DOWN OUR LIFE. 


FROM A SERMON BY REV. JOHN WORCESTER, 
‘ Vin Lord cares to have us lay down our life 


in this world that we may keep it unto life 

eternal. But as we must do it voluntarily, 
or the happiness of good love cannot be ours, He 
never compels us, but leads us about through 
various paths in life which will best show us the 
misery of our loves as compared with heavenly 
loves, and will cause us most heartily to desire the 
change. The very different circumstances in 
which we are placed, are provided to teach the 
same lesson to our diverse states and qualities. 
As no two persons are exactly alike, so the lesson 
is not taught twice in the same way; the circum- 
stances of one are never exactly suited to another. 
The entire absence of wealth and the means of 
obtaining worldly pleasures, may lead a man to 
seek happiness in industry, and honest, faithful 
service to God and man, and to find it so abun- 
dantly that wealth no longer attracts him equally. 
He gives us freely what once he would have con- 
sidered his life, that he may freely live from a 
better life. Another man, surrounded with all the 
comforts and pleasures that wealth can give, with 
no want of that kind unsatisfied, learns from his 
abundance that these are not the things that give 
life to the soul, and that if he would truly live, he 
must give up his love of serving himself and being 
served, and must himself, with all that he has, be- 
come the servant of the Lord and of his fellow- 
men. And as he gradually lays down his life, he 
lives anew with humble, happy love from the 
Lord. 

Again, a man who sets his heart upon superi- 
ority to others and exaltation above them, is 
placed by circumstances which he cannot im- 
prove, in entire obscurity. He thinks he should 





be equal to great and conspicuous uses to the com- 
munity, but if he is candid and faithful, he soon 
learns that even the little duties around him he 
cannot do well from his proud love of eminence, 
and that if he gives that up that he may do the 
Lord’s will faithfully, the Lord blesses him with 
peace of mind which no earthly elevation could 
bestow. Another, with similar natural desires, is 
suddenly raised to great power and dignity. If 
he be led by an equal desire to do his duties well, 
the responsibility of his position will weigh him 
down to the earth; and he, too, will learn that 
with all his pride he has no power of his own to 
do his work, and that strength and peace can be 
found only in humbling himself and serving the 
Lord. 

Thus the Lord, without forcing or compelling, 
but with infinite patience and wisdom, leads every 
one to give up as much as possible of his natural 
life, that he may live again. 

But the process of death to the natural loves is 
not an instantaneous process. It is not entirely 
accomplished on any one occasion in life. We 
cannot know at any one time all the depths of our 
self-love, and the many forms in which it may 
appear. The love of superiority, for example, 
appears under one form in childhood, under an- 
other in youth, and in an entirely different form# 
in maturity. Indeed, in each stage of life it will 
appear again and again with differences according 
to the circumstances and the states of the occasion. 
And each time it must be met, acknowledged and 
laid down before the Lord, even though it be the 
heart’s desire at the time. 

The case is the same with every other of the 
selfish loves which constitute the natural charac- 
ters of men. We can hardly hope that the strug- 
gle will cease as long as we live in this world. 
The world was made for the natural man to die in, 
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It is the ground in which the seed is planted. The 
death of the seed, and the growth of the root from 
it, under the influence of the little heavenly 
warmth and light that can penetrate our covering 
of earth, is about all that can be’ accomplished 
here. This done, and well done, the living plant 
rises in a purer world. 

It is true that every time we lay an offering of 
self before the Lord, we feel our burden light- 
ened, and perceive the inflow of better life which 
gives new power to do our duties, If it were not 
so, all effort must cease. If there were nothing 
but struggle, with no states of rest, and none of 
joyous life, we should soon perish, utterly ex- 
hausted. Still the life &4nd growth we enjoy here, 
infinitely better as they are than the torpor in 
which our self-love would hold us, are compara- 
tively like the growth of the root and of the shoot 
before it escapes from the ground. Our percep- 
tions of spiritual things are extremely obscure; 





our thoughts and works are mostly among the 
materials of the earth. But when we leave this 
world and rise above its cares and material occu- 
pations, the life which we have lived from our 
Lord will expand with wonderful beauty and 
variety. The general perceptions of his presence 
will open into particulars. Every fibre will be 
filled with his happy love and wise thought. With 
no labor to suppress our desires for greatness and 
appreciation, the pure love of serving will flow 
sweetly and freely into our heart, and from the 
heart into manifold works of love. Through 
others also who live from the Lord, each accord- 
ing to his own quality, we shall see his affections 
and thoughts concerning an endless variety of 
human states. Through each individual the Lord 
will give a peculiar blessing to all. Thus, as we 
follow Him, He will lead us to where He is, and, 
as we serve Him, the Father’s love that glorifies 
Him, will honor us, and transform us into angels, 





Mothers’ Departnent, 





TAKING YOUNG CHILDREN TO CHURCH.* 


\ ' JE do not propose to suggest anything that 
is either new or old in religious theories, 
or even to say just how advanced achild’s 
mind should be before it is taught the faith of its 
fathers. But we wish to beg the mother not to 
permit the child to be present at public worship 
too early in its little life. The bewilderments that 
oppress its weak brain may not produce a pro- 
longed bias, but the physical injury that follows 
the too continuous quiet and the too suppressed 
energies of a frail condition, which require a con- 
stant activity, are unwholesome enough; and so 
depressing to the child’s physical energies is the 
dim, cool and often damp atmosphere of a church 
that is closed throughout the week, as sometimes 
to produce fatal results. 

We have heard mothers, who were brave, sweet, 
devout and tender, insist that the child cannot too 
early attend upon the ministrations of the sanc- 
tuary, but, alas! with all her virtues she was 
ignorant of the fact that God made Nature’s laws 
with much more care and exaction than He did 
the forms and regulations of worship. The former 
are unalterable, while the latter vary with the 
traditions and peculiar culture of different nations. 

We have seen fresh, healthy and bright chil- 
dren, just able to toddle alone in their feeble and 
unsteady course, guided by stronger hands into 
cool, dim churches, where, for an hour and a half, 
their delicate lungs were fed with stale, close air, 
and not infrequently they came forth dull, stupid, 
chilled and ready for a cold, a fever, a congestion 
or a convulsion, and their little brains not in the 
least expanded by the sermon, which, of course, 
was not written for their comprehension. If they 
were not seriously ill on every Sunday afternoon 
or Monday morning, it was because Nature had 
been kinder than the child's mother in furnishing 
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it with the means of resisting a disease that was 
invited. Certain forms and ceremonies of religion 
induce some of the tenderest of mothers to be 
quite relentless with their little ones. They have 
somehow become possessed of the idea that Pro- 
vidence will take care of the children after they 
have taken them to church. They forget that 
they are to protect their little bodies first, because 
they came to their mothers without the power of 
protecting themselves, and that while they have 
no intellect to nourish, they should not endeavor 
to gorge their memories with things that they can- 
not understand any more than they should feed 
them with food that they cannot digest. 

There is, therefore, no reason why the mother 
should take the little one to church until itis old 
enough to resist the physical injury of close airs, 
and the too prolonged confinement which decency 
demands in the conduct of a worshipper. We 
know a child of remarkable intellectual develop- 
ment, who liked the dim, mystic light, the organ 
notes, the chanting of hymns and even the senti- 
ments of the clergyman were not altogether in- 
comprehensible to him at the age of three years. 
His mother, who was a sweet Christian, without 
too much general intelligence, was unspeakably 
delighted with the religious tendencies of her 
young son. She encouraged him to listen atten- 
tively, and to hold in his young memory the 
peculiar forms of expression in which doctrines 
are sometimes enunciated by formal clergymen. 
The child’s pride and vanity were cultivated by 
praises and by too frequent exhibitions of his re- 
markable intelligence, until he wished to go to 
church twice at least every Sunday. To-day he 
is in a hospital in Paris with a bad lateral curva- 
ture of the spine, and so shattered in his nervous 
system, and so excitable in his brain, that the 
most eminent physicians hold out but little hope of 
even a tolerable amount of future health, and they 
declare complete recovery to be utterly imposgible. 
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“Thank yourself,” said the just but merciless 
examining surgeon, when the mother explained 
how brilliant he was, and how wonderful had been 
the child’s tastes and attainments. ‘‘ Thank your- 
self for transforming into a worthless sufferer the 
finest material, that was given you to mould into 
a magnificent man. He will never be able to 
serve either himself or his fellows. I would not 
be so pitiless in my rebuke, if you were not still 
young, and likely to be the mother of other sons 
with as fine a promise of superb development as 
this one that you have let fall into uselessness. 
The more brilliant the infant the less should he 
be encouraged to learn and remember, and the 
less exposure can he bear. It is the child who is 
most sensitive to mental influences that is most 
likely to be disturbed by improper physical con- 
ditions. The torpid and stupid child is not in half 


the danger from the ambition of an ignorant and 
relentless guardian as is the brighter one.’’ 

Of course this was a very severe lesson to a 
really tender and devoted mother, but wisdom is 





almost always born of pain. We learn more from 
the disasters and disappointments of life than we 
do from its pleasures or its successes. 

Most emphatically ‘* No”’ we say to the mother 
who is tempted to show her pretty child too early 
at church, and a hundred times we say “‘ No” to 
the mother of a child which possesses brilliant 
faculties and high promise. Strengthen its body 
so that its mind shall not outgrow and destroy its 
physical temple. Never risk it in unwholesome 
air, nor prolong its confinement to one attitude. 
A child should never attend formal worship while 
it is under eight years of age, and delicate chil- 
dren should not be risked at church at all. Their 
Sunday-school has far less confining positions and 
less formal conduct, and its usually comprehensi- 
ble teachings are all that a child should learn, ex- 
cept in conversation at its mother’s knee or at its 
father’s side. 

Piety and morality are better than doctrines, 
and these can best be taught in the sanctuary of 
home during the child’s earliest years, 





| Boys’ and Girls’ Greasury. 


THE WEST WIND’S STORY. 

HERE lived, once upon a time, a boy who 
i’ was so very happy he did not know what 

todo. His name was Fay, and he lived in 
a beautiful garden which was all his own. The 
fairest flowers and the sweetest fruits grew there, 
and the sun seemed always bright, as though it 
loved the pleasant spot on which it shone. 

Outside the gates, the world to other eyes was 
just as fair, but Fay thought that his garden was 
the only place where flowers could grow, and his 
the only hands that could properly care for them. 
This was a mistaken idea, I think, as you will 
see. 

He was sitting idle one glorious day, surrounded 
by his flowers, almost dazzled by the sunshine 
and the rainbow hues, when his restless eyes 
chanced to fall upon a plant that grew outside his 
garden-gate; not a beautiful plant, by any means, 
only a wild kind of creeper, with very tiny, un- 
pretending blossoms, which peeped out shyly 
between dark green leaves. I forget its name, 
but it doesn’t much matter. 

It grew contentedly against a shady bank, 
stretching itself up to the summer sky, as though 
to drink in all the sunshine it could get. Very 
insignificant it looked by the side of the honey- 
suckle and wild roses which wound themselves in 
and out of the hedge, and I doubt if any lover of 
flowers would have called it even pretty, but that 
there is some beauty in everything God has made, 
and some use, too. 

The shadow of an ancient oak fell right across 
the bank just then, and made a dark patch on the 
sunny road, 

“How delicious!” sighed the honeysuckle to 
the roses; ‘‘I was fainting with the heat. How 
can that foolish creeper bear the sun? See how 
she stretches herself away from us toward the 





sunbeams. She will be burnt up to nothing before 
evening.”’ 

The creeper only half heard the whisper, for she 
was gazing anxiously across the road at the lovely 
garden flowers. 

‘*In such a garden,”’ thought the foolish wild 
thing, as she swayed waywardly in the breeze, 
‘surely any one could be happy! It is so shady 
here, and stretch as I will, the shadows follow me. 
Look at yonder roses, what richness of color, and 
what sweet perfume! Had I half the sunshine 
they enjoy, should I not be as fairas they? My 
blossoms would expand and deepen in color, my 
leaves and tendrils would spread, and the sun 
would kiss me, and I should be both beautiful 
and happy!’ 

The west wind heard the grumbling murmur, 
and swept across the bank with a sudden breath 
of reproof, 

Fay, looking over the gate, thought to himself: 
‘“T wish that curious plant were mine. It isn’t 
pretty, but it is odd, and something quite differ- 
ent to what I have; I must get it.” 

He swung himself over the low wall, and began 
eagerly to pull away the soil; but the roots were 
embedded firmer than he thought, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty that he at last loosed them 
from their hold. 

“Now,” said the boy, as he rested a moment 
from the struggle, ‘‘ it is mine, and it shall grow 
up my wall in the sunniest place. I will tie it up 
myself. 

He carried it tenderly against his breast, and 
passed through the wicket-gate into his own 
domain. 

“It won’t need nailing,” he said; ‘*I will twist 
it once or twice behind the trellis, and it will soon 
take hold.” 

So the creeper was in the fair garden at last; and 
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Fay, for a little time, was quite happy with his new 
possession. Was it the gentle west wind which 
sent a thrill of delight through the trailing leaves 
just then? or do plants feel, do you think? 

Night came on, and with it a storm which shook 
the old oak in its fury, and swept over the mea- 
dows, laying the daisies low, while the birds in 
the ivy huddled closer together, as the heavy rain 
pattered down upon the leaves, 

The garden flowers were all safely sheltered and 
carefully protected from the tempest. Securely 
tied, and held up by strong props, they only bowed 
their stately heads to the furious north wind; but 
the creeper beat itself against the wall, and the 
cruel storm raved on. 

In the early morning the sun rose over the 
bright garden, where everything looked fresher 
for the rain. The flowers all wore jewels of glit- 


tering rain-drops on their breasts, and the birds 
sang joyously as ever, as they shook the moisture 
from their wings. 

And was that all? 

Not quite. The story had two endings, but I 
only remember one, and it is a sad one. 





The poor creeper could not battle with the storm, 
Accustomed to the high bank and the friendly 
branches, it longed for shelter and support for 
its tired, proud head. The north wind tore it 
ruthlessly from its slender hold on the trellis-work, 
it drooped and faded, and, with each gust, sank 
lower to the ground. The small purple flowers 
lay soiled and bruised upon the earth, and the 
rain-drops hung like heavy tears, upon the flut- 
tering leaves. 

It was quite, quite dead, and a merry robin 
pecked at the broken stem. 

The sun shone as brightly as ever; and only 
when the boy, in his wild play, saw the creeper 
stretched at his feet, he paused, and a sharp pain 
shot across his heart, and, I think, he cried a little, 
and wondered that it died, as children will when 
they don’t know any better. 

With a strange feeling of remorse he turned 
again to his own fair flowers; and only the soft 
west wind knew of the sad story, and he kissed 
the dead wild thing tenderly, forgiving its way- 
wardness, and brought the story to me, 
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FROM MY CORNER. 
BY LICHEN, 
No. 8. 

WIFTLY the summer days and weeks are 
fleeting away. The glory of the radiant 
morns filled with the pleasant sounds of life ; 

the burning heats of summer noons when birds’ 
songs cease, and all nature seems drooping and 
languishing; the soft beauty of quiet, dewy eves, 
where, in the secluded part of the town, few out- 
door sounds are heard save the katydid—all are 
quickly passing, like the changing figures of the 
kaleidoscope. And they are carrying us with 
them towards another winter, and new scenes in 
our lives. 

I have been lately, with Jessie and her mother, 
to visit dear friends in the country. The cooler 
air of the hills, together with the bright faces and 
cheerful voices of young, healthy people around 
me, were a better tonic than anything the doctors 
could offer, for in our little home, sickness and 
anxiety have long held a place. I felt the invigo- 
rating influence of the change all the time. The 
first sounds which greeted my early waking ears 
of a morning, were the mocking-bird and oriole, 
holding perfect jubilees in the trees around the 
house. Often they continued, almost without in- 
termission, until ten o’clock. The large, low- 
roofed cottage, with portico and porches, hung 
with rose-vines, cypress and clematis, was like a 
bird's nest hidden in the leafy shade. Over one 
end of a back porch, clambered the old-time 
morning-glory, so dear still to many an one who 
has not outgrown their love for old-fashioned 
flowers; and every morning its vines were loaded 
with the frail red and blue trumpets which look 





so pretty for an hour, although they fade so 
soon. 

Then sometimes, at sunset, we walked out into 
the large garden amongst lovely flowers, and I sat 
a few minutes on the rustic seat, to watch the girls 
of the neighborhood playing croquet on the lawn, 
It seemed strange to me that I should engage in 
that much more of out-door life, who for so long 
a time thought I should neyer walk on the grassy 
earth again. How pleasant it was to gather sweet- 
peas and roses, with my own hand, and help the 
children make their chains of phlox and larkspur, 
How we live over again our own childhood, as we 
watch these little pastimes, and recall the time 
when we did the same things, and found in them 
somuchenjoyment. Little Jessie enjoyed herself 
to the fullest extent possible, having other chil- 
dren near her age to play with, and there were 
merry times on the lawn under the shade trees, or 
amongst the flowers. 

A little boy, three or four years of age, a bright, 
manly, little fellow, was very attentive, taking 
her about the place to show her everything of 
interest to them. He also took a great fancy to 
me, and would come in each morning to ask, 
“How are you getting along,’ brought his kit- 
tens and puppy to show me, thinking my interest 
in them must be fully equal to his, and told mar- 
vellous stories about birds and frogs, and how he 
helped take care of the little chickens and turkeys. 
He was a fearless little fellow, and acted as 
champion to Jessie and his own little sister, 
nearly twice his age, on any occasion of supposed 
danger. 

But sweetest of all was the “household baby,” 
brown eyed and curly headed, just big enough to 
trot around the house and talk that most charming 
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of all talk—the half-formed baby words with 
which they try to express their ideas. She was 
the merriest and most loving little creature, hug- 
ging and kissing one with expressions of the 
greatest delight, and enticing one away from 
whatever they might be occupied with, to watch 
her sweet ways. Sometimes she would stop in 
the middle of the room to hold a long talk, with 
hardly an intelligible word in it, and at the end 
throw back her head and laugh with a hearty en- 
joyment and appreciation of it, that showed it was 
something as real to her as any of our fun is to us. 
She fascinated me so that I could hardly keep my 
eyes off her when in the same room. 

But much as I enjoyed my visit, it was pleasant 
to be home again amongst the dear home faces, 
and find mother and grandmother so glad to see 
me. Roy was glad, too, I think, though boys 
generally do not talk of such things as girls and 
women do. 

Jessie’s parents do not live with us now (though 
they are not far away), and our home circle is a 
small one. But I have Jessie with me a great 
deal of the time. I have given up her regular 


lessons on account of my eyes; but there are a 
great many lessons to be taught not in books, and 
her mind is a rich garden to cultivate, wherein are 
many choice flowers to overspread, and in time 
root out, I hope, the weeds which of course must 
spring in every human garden. 


I wonder if there is a town in the Union of any 
considerable size that has not had its Centennial 
tea-party this year? We had ours last week, 
given by the girls of one of our church societies. 
It was a very successful and tasteful affair. Their 
hall was beautifully decorated with evergreens, 
national flags and the coat of arms of each of the 
original States, and partly lighted with candles in 
old-fashioned candlesticks and candelabra. Each 
one of the girls had charge of a small table set for 
six, from which she dispensed refreshments. Of 
course they were all dressed in Continental style. 
What an odd sight it must be to see these costumes 
of our great-grandmother’s time at the present 
day. I felt as if I would really like to be there for 
awhile, Hope called in on her way to the party 
to let me see her costume. It was an old-fashioned 
brocade with train skirt, richly flounced, a quilted 
satin petticoat, and old-fashioned corsage, triramed 
with old lace. 

I know somebody who escorted her thought he 
had something exceedingly pretty and quaint 
under his care. He looked perfectly happy as he 
carried her off. She told me afterwards that he 
looked * horrid’? in his powdered hair and cue, 
and big white necktie. 

What a ridiculous fashion it was to cover up 
beautiful dark hair with powder, to make it look 
gray. But I have no doubt our fashions of the 
present day would look just as ridiculous to our 
ancestors if they could see them. If they could 
have looked down upon the scene, I think it 
would have made them smile to see their descend- 
ants imitating their dress and manner, contrasting 
8o strongly with that of our every-day life. 

What an absurd thing fashion is, anyhow. I 





cannot become reconciled to those which are now 
in vogue, and feel glad sometimes that I do not 
have to conform to them. I do not see how I 
could bring myself to do so if I was well, though 
my friends tell me I would. Custom and public 
opinion have so much influence, that few have the 
courage to dress unlike others, because, naturally, 
no one likes to look odd. Soit often is that things 
which at first seem objectionable—even unbear- 
able—to many, in time become generally adopted 
and popular. I think (as nearly as a few years of 
quiet observation of what is in the world, without 
being engaged much in it myself, can teach me), 
that it is so with many things beside fashion. 
You can doubtless think what they are for your- 
selves, while I go to spend a part of the twilight 
hour on the gallery, thankful that the glare and 
heat of the day are over, and the cooler shadows 
are falling over the world. 





SUNSHINY PEOPLE. 


VERY day yields new thoughts, if we were 

H ) only wise enough to save them. 

At the table this morning we gave thanks 
“for food, friends and the comforts of life ;’’ but 
quickly one of our number forgot the grace we 
had been saying, and broke out with, ‘‘ Our break- 
fasts are always so poor!’ 

You see we have Mrs. Grumbler boarding with 
us for an uncertain length of time; but her com- 
plaints are generally neutralized by some story 
or remark of Daisy Lenex, the sunshiny member 
of our family. 

On this occasion, Daisy asked us if we had ever 
heard of the Scotchman’s grace—‘‘Some have 
meat but canna eat, some could eat but have na 
meat; I have both, thank the Lord!’ Of course 
all the dampening effect of the fault-finding was 
lost, and we ate our meal with good relish. 

So many girls feel that they have nothing to do, 
or, in other words, no mission ; that their home is 
not pleasant like many others—there is a partly 
deranged mother, or a cross father, or love is lack- 
ing among the brothers and sisters; and sick and 
tired of the old surroundings, our girls wish for a 
more congenial sphere. If, like Daisy, they would 
try themselves to fill up all that is lacking in their 
homes, they could make it a sunshiny spot. 

It is not always the married people that bring 
the home feeling that belongs to our families, but 
sometimes a less prominent member, who, trying 
to do the best she can, makes a place for herself 
from which she can ill be spared. This kind of 
influence should be so managed as to make each 
and all feel that they are the real contributors of 
the good cheer and helpfulness at home; like as 
the art of being a good talker consists very much 
in making others talk, while the real spirit of the 
conversation acts the part of listener. 

A few people there are whom everybody loves, 
and we only wish that there were more so highly 
favored by nature. What a world it would be! 
Ah, but the favor is not of nature. It can be had 
by any one for a price. But whoso would pur- 
chase this kind of loveliness should know how 
costly it is. The coins with which we pay are 
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called by the names of meekness, sincerity, pa- 
tience, forgiveness, and the like; and the oppor- 
tunities to earn them are every day and every 
hour. Once gained, we have perpetual sunshine 
for ourselves, with the power of lighting up others’ 
pathway. OLD Mrs, LENEX. 


ABILITY AND NECESSITY. 
[ was a saying of Pythagoras that “‘ ability and 





necessity dwell near each other.”?” Remember 

this maxim when you are tempted to say of 
your poverty, ‘‘all these things are against me.” 
If it is in you to rise in the world, poverty cannot 
keep you down in our country. The burning 
thirst for knowledge which the true student pos- 
sesses cannot be drowned out, nor smothered by 
adverse surroundings. But, alas, an abundance 
of money can stifle the highest aspirations, 

A shepherd lad who had made wonderful pic- 
tures with very crude materials, came to the notice 
of a nobleman, who determined to give him every 
advantage for following the pursuit in which he 
took such delight. Placed at his ease in a com- 
modious studio, with the best models and masters, 
his success fell far below his early promise. All 
parties were disappointed. A little help given in 
his mountain home, where he must still struggle 
with poverty, would doubtless have developed all 
the talent he possessed. 

It is an uncommon thing fora rich man’s son to 
make very high attainments in scholarship, or 
anything else worth acquiring. There are few 
such boys a wise parent would like to point out to 
his son as a model. 

It is useless to sing of the “‘ pleasures of poverty.” 
Every one knows it has its crosses, bitter and hard 
to bear, and we shrink from them. Yet, if they 
are rightly borne, they will not in the end hurt 
us. This buffcting of the tempest makes us 
stronger, a thousand fold, than resting on a bed of 
roses. 

Conquest over difficulties, too, has its sweets that 
exceed every other, and every new one gives us 
strength for the next encounter. If you grow dis- 
couraged, take down the roll of honor in our coun- 
try, and read the names on its list, and ask how 
many of these were cradled on the lap of luxury. 
The history of others who have conquered will 
inspire us with new enthusiasm to do with our 
might what our hands findtodo, J. E. McC. 


RUFFLES AND TUCKS, 


O allow me a little space just for a word of 
protest. When sewing-machines were first 


introduced, we all rejoiced, thinking of the 
many leisure moments we would have. The cor- 
respondence that had been such a comfort, but 
discontinued because of so much sewing, could be 
re-opened. The course of reading commenced 
that we had thought about so long. But, alas! 
with the advent of sewing-machines came the 
fashion of ruffles and tucks. You may say, then 
why follow the fashion? I did try to go against 
the tide, and made the children’s clothes plain, and 
friends exclaimed: ‘“‘ How very prim! Why didn’t 
you ruffle them?’’ It is well to have a little orna- 
ment; for instance, band of the same stitched on; 








but I do protest against over-trimming; to a weak 
woman it is a grievous burden. Another friend 
said: ‘‘ Why, are you going to put colored clothes 
on your baby? I always keep mine in white until 
they are five years old!’ I had only followed 
Pipsey’s advice, and bought a number of seer- 
sucker little dresses that could be easily laundried, 
Perkaps there may be other women likewise 
troubled in mind, and to them I say, for the sake 
of health, and having in view the ironing days to 
come, let us fight down the fashion of ruffles and 
tucks, DororHy Hope, 
HARD WORK AND EASY WORK. 
N | EN think they have the monopoly of all ' 
the hard work there is done in the world, 
How loftily they will smile at the idea of 
a woman’s being able to take hold of their busi- 
ness. With what a supercilious air they will 
point to their engine works and the like and ask 
you how such things could be run without the 
help of men’s wonderful brains and brawny arms, 

Now, it is very likely that the most ponderous 
machines of this sort require a man’s muscle to 
make them work well in harness, but there is an 
engine in the Woman’s Department at the Cen- 
tennial which is managed entirely by a medium- 
sized lady, who considers it no great feat, either, 
She says there are thousands of small engines in 
use which might very well be managed by women, 
The work was less tedious than almost any of the 
usualavocationsadopted by women, and the engine 
required far less attention than any woman gives 
daily toa child under her care. One reason why 
the men folks objected strongly to a woman’s 
having charge of said engine was, that some day 
we should have the Pavilion blown up, because 
the engineer had lost herself in an interesting 
story while she should have been watching the 
steam-gauge. Never fear for the engine when so 
many babies are allowed to grow up under her 
care in such a world of danger. I don’t know that 
“sad accidents”? gencrally happen much oftener 
in her department than in that of men. 

Miss Allison, who works this engine at the 
Centennial, says it is far less tiresome than any 
other work she has ever engaged in since obliged 
to earn a support for herself. 

Though she has charge of the whole business, 
from lighting the fire to blowing off steam at 
night, she demonstrates the fact that an engineer 
need not be either grimy or untidy in appearance. 
She is dressed neatly in a light brown suit, prettily 
trimmed, and looks as frésh and clean as the 
pretty flower girls in the Main Building. 

If managing a steam engine isn’t any harder 
business than Miss Allison makes out, we shall 
begin to suspect that some of the other kinds of 
work men brag so much about, as being far be- 
yond a woman’s reach, are not such very difficult 
things after all. I have seen a little old woman 
and her girl who used to chop cord-wood for sale, 
in preference to stitching with a needle at starva- 
tion prices, It would not be often that any woman 
would dare step so far out of the beaten track, but 
old Mrs. Brooks showed that she could if she 
wished, J.E, 
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EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 





Huenings wilh the Poets, 


THE LEGEND OF THE ORGAN-BUILDER. 


BY MRS, JULIA C. R. DORR. 


AY by day the Organ-Builder in his lonely chamber 
D wrought; 
ay dl on. the soft air trembled to the music of his 


thought; 
Till at last the work was ended, and no organ voice so 


ran 
Ever a had soared responsive to the master’s magic 
hand. 


Ay, so rarely was it builded that whenever groom and 


r 
Who in God’s sight were well-pleasing in the church 
stood side by side, 


Without touch or breath the organ of itself began to 


ay, 
And the very airs of heaven through the soft gloom 
seemed to stray. 


He was young, the Organ-Builder, and o’er all the land 
s fame 
Ran with fleet and eager footsteps, like a swiftly rush- 
ing flame. 


All the maidens heard the story; all the maidens 
blushed and smiled, 

By his youth and wondrous beauty and his great re- 
nown beguiled. 


So he sought and won the fairest, and the wedding day 


was set: 
Happy day—the brightest jewel in the glad year’s 


coronet! 
But = Nextel the portal entered, he forgot his lovely 


a. iis : love, forgot his God, and his heart sw welled 
high with pride. 


“Ah!” thought he, “how great a masteramI! When 
the organ plays, 

How the vast cathedral arches will re-echo with my 
praise!’ 


Up the _— ~ gay procession moved. The altar 


shone 
With its very r anndie gleaming through soft shadows 


likea star. 


But he listened, listened, listened, with no thought of 


love or prayer, 
For the swelling notes of triumph from his organ 


standing there. 


All was silent. Nothing heard he save the priest’s low 


monotone, 
And the bride’s robe trailing softly o’er the floor of 


fretted stone. 


Then his lips grew white with anger. Surely God was 
leased with him 
Who had built the wondrous organ for His temple vast 
and dim? 


Whose the fault, then? Hers—the maiden standing 
meekly at his side! 

Flamed his jealous rage, maintaining she was false to 
him—his bride. 


Vain in pel ed her protestations, vain her innocence 
and t 

On = ut very maine he left her to her anguish and her 

* * * * * * * a . 

Far he wandered to a country wherein no man knew 
his name, 

For ten weary years he dwelt there, nursing still his 
wrath and shame, 


Then his haughty heart grew softer, and he thought by 
night and day 
Of the bride he had deserted, till he hardly dared to 


pray— 
oe ns her, a spotless maiden, fair and beautiful 


ood ; 
Thought of his relentless anger that had cursed her 
womanhood; 





Till his hese grief and penitence at last were all 
comple 

And es longed, with bitter longing, just to fall down at 

“— + + * * * * = 

Ah! how throbbed his heart when, after many a weary 
day and night, 

Rose his native, towers before him, with the sunset 
glow alight! 


Through the gates into the city on he pressed with 
eager tread; 

There he met a ‘long procession—mourners following 
the dead. 


“Now why weep ye s0, good people? and whom bury 
ye to-day? 

Why do yonder sorrowing maidens scatter flowers 
along the way? 


“Has some saint gone up to Heaven?” “Yes,” they 
answered, weeping sore: 

“For the Organ-Builder’s saintly wife our eyes shall 
see ho more; 


“And because her days were given to the service of 
God’s poor, 

From His church we mean to bury her. See! yonder 
is the door.” 


No one knew him; no one wondered when he cried 
out, white with pain 

No one questioned when, with pallid lips, he poured 
his tears like rain, 


“Tis some one whom she has comforted who mourns 
with us,” they said, 
As = his way unchallenged, and bore the coffin'’s 


Bore it through the open portal, bore it up the echoing 


aisle 
Let it down before the altar, where the lights burned 
clear the while: 


When, oh, hark! the wondrous organ of itself began to 


play 
Strains of rare, unearthly sweetness never heard until 
that day! 


All the vaulted arches rang with the music sweet and 


clear; 
All the air was filled with glory, as of angels hovering 
near; 


And ere yet the strain was ended, he who bore the 
coffin’s head, 
ee of one forgiven, gently sank beside it— 
ea 


They whoraised the body knew him, and they laid him 
by his bride; 

Down the aisle and o'er the threshold they were carried 
side by side; 


were - organ played adirge that no man ever heard 
efore, 
And then softly sank to silence—silence kept for ever- 
more. 
Harper's Magazine. 





WITH YOU. 
BY HESTER A, BENEDICT. 


N hour of hours and a time for dreaming! 
The slow sun sinking in a sea of mist; 
God's grace our own, and all His heaven seeming 

To near us through the fading amethyst. 
My hand in yours, “T hear your words low spoken, 
“He leadeth you the way your darling went,” 
And know them true by many a tender token, 
Trying, for her dear sake, to be content. 


And yet, somehow, the dead leaves drifting ’round us, 
The whispers in the hemlock and the fir, 

The very calm and quiet that have found us, 
Seem but to make me hungrier fr her. 

Across the mountains sleep is sweet upon her; 
I would not loose his strong hold if I might; 

But, oh, my friend, my friend, had death not won her, 
How changed, to me, were all the world to-night! 
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If, as in days I cannot make seem olden, 
Facing the dark, I faced my darling, too, 
Feeling the fairness of her locks so golden, 
Feeling the fullness of her love so true, 
A something tenderer I eould discover 
In all the touches of the tender wind; 
A something sweeter where my sweet thoughts hover; 
A something dearer in the dreams behind. 


I try to think what the long years have brought her— 


The years since she was made so all divine;. 
What happy songs the angels may have taught her 
To sing at morn and eve—instead of mine. 
I try to think how she will fly to meet me 
In some glad hour that may not be afar, 
And with what words of welcome she will greet me 
Beyond the valley where the shadows are. 





But thought so burdens! and the mother in me 
Cries for the clinging of the warm young mouth; 
The voice’s call that from the grave could win me; 
The slow breath, sweeter than our own sweet South; 
The nut-brown eyes, filled over-full of laughter; 
The fine, gold tresses treasuring the light; 
O friend! how can I wait for the hereafter, 
That seems, to me, so far away to-night? 


Forgive me! Tears are hot upon your lashes, 
And pain is hiding in your patient eyes; 

Yet I have brought you gold from out the ashes 
Of that one pure and priceless sacrifice. 

And Heaven itself hath nothing worth my finding 
If I shall miss therefrom the hand I hold, 

And the calm presence that to-night is binding 
My life to earth as nothing could of old. 





Ppousekeepers’ 


PICKLES, FLAVORING EXTRACTS, Etc. 


E took special pains making pickles last year. 
I thought I would not tell you about them 


until we had proved them to be good. 

I never liked that way of putting them down in brine 
or salt, and then soaking three or four days, “ greening 
them,” in a brass kettle, and finally pickling them in 
vinegar. $ 

I wrote to a woman who seems to know everything, 
aud adopted her formula. 

Gather the cucumbers while they are small, from the 
size of your thumb down to your little finger; handle 
them as little as possible; lay them in a weak solution 
of salt and water, putting a plate and a light weight on 
top to keep them under the brine; leave them in it not 
less than twelve nor more than twenty-four hours; 
rinse them off in clean water, and put a layer of them 
jin your clean brass, copper or porcelain kettle. Then 
take the broken and bruised roots of horseradish, and 
scatter an occasional bit over them, and a thin slice or 
two of onion; then lay down another layer of the little 
cucumbers, then the bruised pieces of horseradish and 
a slice or two of onion, and proceed this way until your 
kettle is nearly full. Then pour over pure cider vinegar 
until the pickles are about covered; set your kettle 
over a moderate fire, and let it gradually become scald- 
ing hot, not quite boil; occasionally lift the kettle by 
the bail, and turn it half way round, now this way, 
now that, so as to move the contents about enough to 
change the position of them, 

Have ready your glass jars waiting, and when the 
pickles have scalded thoroughly, enough to heat them 
through, set them off, place your jars on a folded towel 
about half wrung out of cold water, and commence 
picking out and placing the pickles in the jars, Now, 
by managing a little, you will be surprised to see how 
much those quart or two quart jars will hold. Shaking 
them while filling will pack the contents wonderfully; 
then you can putin place with your deft fingers, fitting 
a crooked one here, a short one there, a tiny one in 
another space, and so on, until it is very likely that 
two cans will hold the whole kettle full. Then pour 
on of the hot vinegar until all the interstices are filled. 
T left out the onion and radish from the cans altogether; 
you will only want the merest flavoring of the former, 

twhile the preservative properties of the latter are 
already in the vinegar. 

Seal and put away in a cool, dark place, and they 
will keep for years, and you will be delighted with the 
crispness and flavor and excellent quality of the tender 
little pickles, 

I shall never put up pickles any other way. I made 
a gallon jar full for present use that I did not seal, and 
the last was as good as the first. In these I put plenty 
of horseradish roots. It is not generally known, I be- 
lieve, that these roots if scalded in with the vinegar 





Deparknent, 


and kept with the pickles will prevent mould coming 
on them, and will keep the vinegar from growing ropy 
and tasteless. 

I had a lot of glass jars without covers, which I used 
to avery good purpose. I cut out pieces of thick, new 
drilling, large enough to cover and fasten round the 
necks with a bitoftwine. I used these double, spread- 
ing sealing-wax between, and pressing down com- 
pactly. Such jars or cansare about nearly every house, 
and can be used this way to advantage. 

Elderberries, if cultivated, the bushes not crowded 
together, but standing alone, pruned and cared for like 
other berry bushes, will be as large as whortleberries, 
and good and sweet, and free from the wild, root y taste 
that belongs to the natural fruit. A very excellent kind 
of jam can be made of this fruit, allowing a pint of 
sugar to a pint of the berries, mixed thoroughly ina 
stone jar or earthen bowl, and let it stand all night. 
Cook’slowly the next day. To try when it is done 
sufficiently to keep well, dip out a little in a saucer and 
let it cool; if the juice standsseparate from the fruit, 
cook it longer; but if no juice is visible, and the jam 
looks compact and glistening, it is done, and may be 
put away. 

One of my neighbors makes jam out of elderberries 
to which has been added one-third of currants or cur- 
rant juice, It does not makea sweet jam then, but has 
a flavor which belongs to neither fruit. It is very 
nice, 

We have been so annoyed and cheated in buying 
flavoring extracts, that we now make our own. One 
of the girls says: ‘‘ You must tell the women about it; 
they will be glad to make their own instead of buying 
something that is more like dirty water or spirits of 
turpentine than pure flavoring.’ I write the recipe as 
Ida reads it, for lemon. 

Take one quart of brandy or good whisky, and the 
peel of six lemons. Cut the rind into thin pieces, and 
put into three or four wide-mouthed bottles until they 
are half-filled, then pour on the liquorand cork tightly, 
shaking them occasionally for three or four weeks. 
This will keep good for years, and you can depend on 
it for being pure and made out of the best materials. 
Orange flavoring is made the same way. Vanilla is 
made by taking four or five vanilla beans and putting 
in a pint of pure whisky after cutting them all up into 
small particles. Then proceed as with the other kinds 
above named, Bitter almond is made the same way; a 
half pound of almonds to a pint of whisky. Cut the 
almonds into small particles with a sharp knife that 
will cut instead of bruise them. 

Housewives will find it to their advantage to make 
or oversee the making of flavoring-extracts and bak- 
ing-powders, It is economical and the results are sure 
to be gratifying. I encourage my two young house- 
keepers in stepping out of the old beaten track fre- 
quently, PIPSEY. 
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POISONING PICKLES. 


ALL’S JOURNAL OF HEALTH, in referring to 
H. the beautifying process by which pickles are 
made‘green and attractive to the sight, warns 

the public of their poisonous quality. Itsays: 

“There is, in the making of pickles, a feature of seri- 
ous importance, respecting which every member of the 
community should be apprised. Weallude to the arti- 
ficial coloring to give, as is supposed, a more inviting 
appearance to pickles. The best and freshest pickles 
lose some of their color in the salting process, which, 
to make them presentable when in bottles and so 
satisfy an imperative demand of the trade, it is a part 
of the manufacturer’s business to ‘restore,’ although 
the term is falsely applied. To add this green color, in 
the last stage of the freshening process, the top of the 
vat of pickles, heated to boiling point, is covered for a 
time with a sheet of clean copper, and after this the 
pickles come out apparently as fresh a green as when 
gathered. It is claimed that this process is no more 
injurious to health than heating water for drinking 
purposes in any copper vessel, and it is probable that 
from the abuse of the means the real danger is incurred ; 
nevertheless, we consider the process unnecessary, and 
one that should be discountenanced, Complaint is 
made by persons engaged in the regular trade that 
large quantities of stale, inferior cucumbers, roughly 
counted, and low in price, are supplied to irrespon- 
sible manufacturers, who are thereby enabled to cut 
prices and greatly hinder legitimate business, To give 
to such pickles anything like an appearance of fresh- 
ness, more violent and very reprehensible means are 
resorted to. In the freshening process the water is 
heated to a temperature of about 150 degrees Fahren- 
heit, and bluestone or sulphate of copper is added, 
which is a deadly poison, and is largely used in sowing 
wheat to kill the enemies of theseed. This, by heating, 
impregnates the pickles, coloring the outside a beau- 
tiful green, and remaining in the vegetable after it is 
taken out of the water, put in vinegar, and packed in 
barrels, kegs or bottles, for use. Sostrong is the poison 
with which pickles are impregnated to produce this 
green tint, that sometimes its astringency will draw 
up the mouth when they are bitten, and so dangerous 
that we heard an old pickle-manufacturer say empha- 
tically that he would not eat a piece of green pickle the 
size of one of his fingers for ten thousand dollars! 
We may mention that some time ago a case of whole- 
sale poisoning occurred in New York, whieh was 
clearly traced to the eating of these cucumbers; and 
how many cases of sickness, without apparent cause, 
may not be owing to the practice? Sometimes, instead 
of adding bluestone, the outrageous practice of putting 
into the heated water old sheets of copper from ships’ 
bottoms, corroded with vinegar, is resorted to. When 
it is remembered ships are sheathed with this expen- 
sive article to Xill the marine animals that encrust the 
submerged portion of the hull, the deadly effect of such 
a process may be readily imagined. The knowledge of 
such facts as these should make purchasers careful as 
to what pickles they buy, and lead them to deal only 
with responsible houses. In some countries the sale 
of green pickles is strictly prohibited. We might 
mention France as an instance, and a similar law 
should be enforced in this country. There are some 
manufacturers, we are glad to say, who have the phy- 
sical well being of the community at heart, and eschew 
poison. As a simple rule, the brown-colored pickles 
are the most wholesome, while they can be, and are 
packed quite tastefully enough for all practical pur- 
poses, 

VOL, XLIV.—36, 





“To claim that to dye pickles by the aid of copper in 
any form, is not dangerous, is a fallacy. Pure water is 
not impaired by being boiled in copper; but water 
containing chloride of sodium or acetic acid, as pickle- 
water does, dissolves the copper and poisons the mix- 
ture. Beware of bright green pickles.” 


NARCOTICS, 


HOSE who by the use of opium, chloroform, 

chlorodyne, chloral, etc., endeavor to obtain 

sleep are slowly but surely poisoning themselves, 
The Lancet says: ‘The sleep produced by these nar- 
coties or so-called sedatives—let them act as they may 
‘on the nervous system directly’ or ‘through the 
blood’—is poisoned. Their use gives the persons em- 
ploying them an attack of cerebral congestion, only 
differing in amount, not in kind, from the condition 
which naturally issues in death. There is grave rea- 
son to fear that the real nature of the operation by 
which these deleterious drugs, one and all, bring about 
the unconsciousness that burlesques natural sleep is 
lost sight of, wholly misunderstood, by those who have 
free recourse to poisons on the most frivolous pre- 
tences, or with none save the exigency of a morbid 
habit. Great responsibility rests on medical practi- 
tioners, and nothing can atone for the neglect of 
obvious duty. The voice of warning must be raised 
instantly and urgently if a crying abuse is to be 
arrested and final loss of confidence in drugs avoided.” 








THE PULSE IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 


state of the pulse in health; and then, by com- 

paring it with what it is when he is ailing, he 
may have some idea of the urgency of his case, 
Parents should know the healthy pulse of each child, 
since now and then a person is born with a peculiarly 
slow or fast pulse, and the very case in hand may be 
of such peculiarity. An infant’s pulse is one hundred 
and forty; a child of seven about eighty; and from 
twenty to sixty years it is seventy beats a minute, des 
clining to sixty at fourscore. A healthful grown per- 
son’s beats seventy times in a minute, declining to 
sixty at fourscore. At sixty, if the pulse always ex- 
ceeds seventy, there is a disease; the machine working 
itself out, there is a fever or inflammation somewhere, 
and the body is feeding on itself, as in consumption, 
when the pulse is quick. 


state. person should know how to ascertain the 





THE EAR, 


R. JAMES HINTON has written a physiology 
for practical use, in the course of which he 
affirms that the passage of the ear does not re- 

quire cleaning by us. Nature undertakes that task, 
and in the healthy state fulfils it perfectly. Her means 
for cleansing the ear is the wax, which dries up into 
thin scales, which peel off and fallaway imperceptibly. 
In health the passage of the ear is never dirty, but a 
attempt to clean it will infallibly make it so. Washing 
the ear out with soap and water is bad; it keeps the 
wax moist when it ought to become dry and scaly, 
and makes it absorb dust. But the most hurtful thing 
is the introduction of the corner of a towel screwed up, 
and twisting it around. This proceeding irritates the 
passage and presses down the wax and flakes of skin 
upon the membrane of the tympanum, producing 
pain, inflammation and deafness. Washing should 
extend only to the outer surface, as faras the finger can 
reach, 
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THE SMALLER BUILDINGS OF THE CENTEN- 
NIAL EXHIBITION. 


HE visitor to the Centennial Exhibition must not 

let his attention be entirely engrossed by the 

mammoth buildings upon the grounds, True, 
there is enough of interest in the Main Building, and 
in Memorial, Machinery, Horticultural and Agricul- 
tural Halls, to occupy weeks of time in the examina- 
tion. But then these are not all. The hundreds of 
acres occupied by the grounds are dotted over with 
smaller buildings, devoted to various purposes, nearly 
every one of which is worthy of more or less carefu! 
attention, This Centennial Exhibition presents to the 
astonished gaze of the beholder a view of an immense 
mushroom city, having almost literally sprung up in a 
night. Last year at this time only the larger buildings 
were in any stage of progress, and many of the rest 
were not even yet on paper. To-day, the visitor can 
walk from avenue to avenue, from street to street, and 
enter building after building, until the entire day is 
exhausted, and still buildings remain unvisited. 

Three days we devoted to such a pilgrimage, First 
in our path we found the Photographic Hall. This is 
second only to the Art Galleries in point of interest. 
Any one who has watched the progress of the photo- 
grapher’s art, as the writer of this article has done, 
from the first rude and imperfect daguerreotype up to 
the magnificent specimens of photography now on ex- 
hibition at the Centennial, cannot but find food for 
reflection, for wonder, and for congratulation. The 
thought suggests itself that if, in forty years, such won- 
derful progress has been made, until it seems as if per- 
fection were really reached, what is there left to be 
done during the next forty years? Absolutely nothing, 
unless it be discovered how to photograph colors; and 
about the possibility of this, scientists seem to have 
grave doubts. Would that we might visit the next 
Centennial, if only to discover what marvels photogra- 
phy will then produce! 

Twenty years ago a great degree of perfection in the 
mechanical processes had been reached; but that was 
all that had then been considered necessary. An 
“artist? was not required to be an artist in the true 
meaning of the word. Noone ever thought about the 
desirability of making a photograph artistically, as 
well as mechanically, perfect. The accessories in those 
days were the inevitable light or dark background, 
and the table with a gaily figured cover, and set ar- 
rangement of books. When one beholds the really 
beautiful and artistic family and fancy groups and 
single figures, exhibited by Pach of New York, and 
Rocher of Chicago, one realizes the progress which has 
been made in this art. 

Twenty years ago landscape photography was in its 
infancy. The stereoscope gave it an impetus, and as a 
demand for these photographs, stereoscopic and other- 
wise, increased, so also they increased in beauty and 
excellence, until these seem to have culminated in the 
stereoscopic pictures of the Yellowstone, by Marshall, 
of Fitchburg, Mass.; and the magnificent views of the 
Yosemite Valley, by Houseworth & Co., of San Fran- 
gisco; and of California and Oregon, by Watkins, also 
of San Francisco, The most exquisitely beautiful col- 
lection of landscapes is that exhibited by a Dublin 
photographer, including nine views of English and 
Irish scenery, The visitor turns again and again to 
these, and is loth to leave them at last. They are abso- 
lutely perfection, leaving nothing in the way of either 
mechanical execution, picturesque scenery, or choice 
in point of view and arrangement of light and shade, 
to be desired, 


Equally excellent, though of a different character, 
are two sets of pictures, each about eight in number, 
from Notman, of Canada, illustrating moose and cara- 
bou hunting. These are perfectly artistic in every de- 
tail, and it is difficult to believe that they have been 
taken from life. 

“The Seven Ages of Man,” in illustration of Shaks- 
peare’s poem, by Landy, of Cincinnati is a series of 
magnificent views, worthy of the closest attention, 

Connoisseurs in female beauty will stand enthralled 
before a collection of eight stereoscopic pictures, ex- 
hibited by an Austrian house, representing as many 
types of loveliness, Not the least interesting part, 
when in the vicinity of this collection, is to listen to 
the different opinions expressed by visitors as to the 
comparative beauty of the several ladies whose por- 
traits are on exhibition. One will admire the regal 
looking woman of the Jewish type; another the blonde 
of Saxon ancestry; and so on. 

If the visitor would enjoy a hearty laugh before he 
leaves this hall, let him look at the group of “ Mulligan 
Guards,” near the eastern door of the building, on the 
left when entering from that door. 

Leaving the Photographic Hall with regret, for an 
hour was so little time to give it, we peeped into vari- 
ous buildings in the neighborhood, but saw nothing 
worth making a note of. Strolling toward the Lans- 
downe Ravine, and passing downward by a narrow and 
steep path on the right of the briage, we came toa 
noisy and fast-flowing brook, with an odor of stale 
soap-suds. What a change this is from the pretty little 
hill-side stream which we knew in days gone by, when 
this ravine was cur favorite haunt. In a miniature 
pond floated a few wooden ducks, and on the opposite 
bank is the Centennial Hunter’s Camp. This is quite 
an interesting feature, and attracts a good many visit- 
ors. The camp is made out of rough logs and brush, 
and is adorned within by the trophies of the chase, and 
the rude garments of the hunters. A shed at a little 
distance serves the purpose of kitchen, and here I sup- 
pose the hunters do their own cooking. A rude canoe 
lay in the aforesaid miniature pond, which was barely 
large enough to allow the canoe to be turned around 
without coming violently in contact with the shore. 
The hunters lay in true hunter idleness, in their rough, 
back-woods dress, in the shade of adjacent trees. Alas! 
to see them, took away somewhat from the romance of 
the scene! They bore the unmistakable look of the 
“boy who runs with the machine,” and we fear the 
utmost camping out they have ever done has been ina 
New York engine house. Still this bogus camp will do 
very well for foreigners, who do not know any better, 
and will furnish amusement for genuine frontiersmen 
who visit the Centennial. 

The next visit after that to the Hunter’s Camp, 
should be paid to the Log Cabin, which is on the ave- 
nue leading directly from Main Building to Agricul- 
tural Hall. This Log Cabin is an exact counterpart, in 
its interior arrangement, to those which were so com- 
mona hundred years ago. There is the wide chimney, 
with its high mantel, the latter decorated with candle- 
sticks, and other articles in familiar use at that period. 
The goose is roasting before the fire, and on hooks sus- 
pended from the crane are various pots and kettles, 
An old-time spinning-wheel stands in one corner, and 
a smaller wheel for flax in another. There is a cradle 
which was in early use in the colonies, and a diminu- 
tive desk which John Alden brought over with him in 
the Mayflower. There are two rooms filled with relics 
of the past, many of them of historic interest. In a 
house adjoining, dinner is served out every day, con- 
sisting of baked beans, brown bread, doughnuts and 
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pumpkin-pie, ata moderate price. Crowds flock thither 
at noon, and the one who would really secure his din- 
ner, must be sure to be in time, for it is not uncommon 
for the supply to fail before the hunger of the multi- 
tude is appeased. This log cabin, or New England 
kitchen, as it is called, is presided over by ladies 
dressed in the costumes of a past day. 

About half of the States are represented in buildings 
of theirown. Some of these buildings are intended as 
merely resting-places and rendezvous for people be- 
longing to the various States. Others have made their 
buildings depositories of curiosities and specimens of 
their mineral and vegetable resources, 

The State building which attracts more visitors than 
any other one, is that in which Kansas and Colorado 
unite in making a display of their resources. The 
building is literally filled with specimens of mineral 
and agricultural wealth, and with cases exhibiting the 
birds and insects of the region; only space being left 
for visitors to pass between them. But the Colorado 
wing is the most attractive. In this is to be found Mrs. 
Maxwell, the famous Western huntress, with her mag- 
nificent collection of stuffed animals and birds, many 
of them shot by herself. One entire side of this wing 
is occupied by a ledge of imitation rockwork, and this 
is covered by bushes, among which animals of every 
species and size, from the huge bison of the plain 
down to the prairie-dog and ferret, are arranged, 
standing, creeping, crouching or running in apparent 
terror from a deadly enemy, who comes bounding be- 
hind. Mrs. Maxwell’s skill as a taxidermist is the 
wonder of all, while her prowess as a huntress chal- 
lenges admiration, instead of shocking public senti- 
ment. She is a little woman, of pleasing and lady-like 
address, and is far removed in appearance from the 
strong-minded Amazon one would naturally expect to 
see. Her collection contains bison, eld, deer, wolf, 
American lion, panther, wild cat, mountain goat, fox, 
weasel, ermine, prairie-dogs—these both alive and 
stuffed—rabbits, squirrels, live rattle-snakes, an inde- 
finite variety of birds of every size and description, a 
collection of birds’ eggs, mineral specimens and many 
other animals which we have now forgotten. Noone 
should fail to visit this. building and see Mrs. Max- 
well’s collection, at the same time buying a photograph 
of the group as a memento of the Centennial, 

Virginia is not far off from Kansas in the Centennial 
Grounds, whatever it may be upon the map. This is 
one of the smallest and most unpretending buildings 
upon the ground. Here all curious visitors will be- 
come subjects of a practical joke, as were we. At the 
foot of the stairs leading to the upper part of the build- 
ing, is a placard announcing that at the top will be 
found an observatory illustrating the different seasons 
of the year. We ascended, of course, and found there 
only a room with windows on its four sides, composed 
of panes of different colored glass. Blue represented 
winter, green spring and yellow summer; while red 
made the scene look as though the infernal regions 
had burst open somewhere, and were sending a glare 
over the landscape. After the first laugh of disap- 
pointment was over, we really enjoyed the different 
effects produced by these various glasses, and would 
recommend every one to take a look through them. 

Most of the State buildings are arranged on an 
avenue in the north-western portion of the grounds, 
Here in a row will be found Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Iowa, Tennes- 
see, Delaware and Maryland, though perhaps not in 
the exact order in which we have given them; while 
New York and California are opposite. Massachusetts 
and Connecticut have very attractive buildings, con- 
structed in the old English style of cottage architec- 
ture, which compares most favorably with the more 
modern buildings in their immediate neighborhood, 
the dark oak finish within being exceedingly cool and 
grateful, and in striking contrast with the dead white 
glare seen elsewhere. Suspended over the mantel, in 


the Connecticut building, is a glass tube, containing a 
number of wooden nutmegs, while a wooden ham, 
made from wood of the charter oak, hangs near by. 

Tennessee has only a tent upon the grounds, which 
furnishes a pleasant and inexpensive resting-place for 
visitors from that State. 

Maryland exhibits an elaborate model of a fish- 

house; also a fine collection of marbles and other 
minerals. California has finished her building by in- 
serting sixteen panels, exhibiting as many varieties of 
native woods, all of them very beautiful and choice. 
West Virginia and Arkansas are alike lavish in a dis- 
play of native wealth, mineral and vegetable. The 
former exhibits an unique library, handsomely labeled, 
of wood of eighty different varieties; while the dis- 
play of grain from the latter State is something worth 
seeing, both as regards height and size. There is also 
an interesting collection of flint arrow-heads and 
stone hammers, relics of a remote stone age, which 
have been collected in Arkansas, 
r The Mississippi house is of itself one of the curi- 
osities of the Centennial. It is built of logs brought 
from the State, and is finished throughout with native 
woods, sixty-eight varieties of wood, ail from one 
county, being used in its construction. In examining 
these delicately-veined and richly-tinted woods, we 
realized even more strongly than we had ever before 
done, the extreme folly of hiding all this beauty be- 
neath paint. When we become truly artistic in our 
tastes, our dwellings will always exhibit the natural, 
unpainted wood. This house is furnished with a por- 
tico, and the entire building is fringed and festooned 
with the long gray moss which grows in such abund- 
ance in the Southern States. The building is really 
beautiful, and tempts the beholder to desire a log house 
for a residence, 

The Canada building is unique. It is composed en- 
tirely of lumber, with huge logs for pillars and posts, 
and with laths and shingles used by way of ornament. 
Within it is exhibited a section of a pine log more 
than eight feet in thickness, and a slab from the same 
log. 

The English buildings are attractive specimens of 
architecture outwardly, being in the English cottage 
style, with oriole latticed windows. What their inte- 
rior appearance is the general visitor is not allowed to 
discover, since, with the characteristic national exclu- 
siveness, a placard announces, ‘ No admittance except 
on business.” 

There is a tiny building, illustrating the interior of a 
Morocco dwelling, and furnished complete in the 
Moorish style. It is carpeted, divaned, curtained and 
cushioned, and the entire building with its contents is 
offered for sale for ten thousand dollars. An Arab is 
in attendance, dressed in native costume, selling 
Moorish articles. The building is interiorly bright 
with color, reminding one, with its richly-tinted and 
fantastically-shaped arches, in a distant way, of pic- 
tures of the Alhambra. Yet the effect was not pleas- 
ing. It was to us an illustration of the taste and 
workmanship of men, in which women had no criti- 
cising eye or directing hand. Oriental nations, in 
which women are kept in a state of pupilage, always 
display this gaudy and inharmonious blending of 
color. 

The Spanish building contains many objects of inte- 
rest: photographs of some most beautiful women; 
specimens of ancient armor; exhibits of woods from 
various colonies; and models of numerous Spanish 
forts and battle-grounds, 

Entering the United States Building, with the ther- 
mometer not less than a hundred in the shade, we 
were exasperated the first thing, by a sight of several 
fish calmly reposing in frozen coolness, in the midst of 
blocks of ice which had not the grace to melt on such 
aday. This sight made us feel hotter than ever. Not 
far from these, we came upon the most lovely collec- 
tion of trout and salmon-flies our eyes ever beheld, 
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This collection dispelled one illusion which we had 
been for some time hugging to our heart. We had 
taken great pleasure in making a collection of insects, 
and had fancied ourselves quite scientific as we ar- 
ranged our collection. We shall never think so any 
more; for we discovered, as we looked at these imita- 
tion insects, that we should take quite as great satis- 
faction in gathering and arranging insects like these, 
and properly labeling and arranging them, as we 
should the real article. So we found our “science” 
only consisted in a love of bright colors and varied 
forms. And in these requisites these trout and salmon 
flies undoubtedly surpass nature itself. 

One wants plenty of time to examine the magnifi- 
cent mineral display in this building. There are silver, 
gold and lead ores from California, Nevada and Colo- 
rado; brilliant stones of almost every hue from the 
same and other States; quartz crystals and precious 
stones; polished granites, and a large variety of mar- 
bles. Geodes, fossils and petrifactions are in abun- 
dance, 


stone in the mouths of caves. 


ans filling the clothing. 





One corner of the building is devoted to relics, from 
Mexico and Colorado, of an ancient race; while there 
are models of the ruins of their dwellings, built of 
The display of ancient 
pottery is well worth examining, though similar arti- 
cles may be seen in Peru in the Main Building and in 
the Spanish Building. 

There is a complete assortment of Indian costumes, 
with, in some cases, plaster casts of well-known Indi- 
The exhibition of manufac- 
tured articles from the Indian nation deserve more 
careful examination than we were that day enabled to 
give them on account of the oppressive and exhaust- 
ing heat. Not far from the United States Building we 
were obliged to succumb to heat and weariness, and 
spend the balance of the afternoon in the shade and 
retirement of our special State; having devoted the 
better part of three days to an examination of what is 
briefly detailed in this article, including a number of 
buildings which did not seem of sufficient interest to 
mention, E. B. D. 





Varielies, 


AN old Chinese proverb says: “ An unkind word falls 
easily from the tongue; but a coach and six horses can- 
not bring it back.” 

THE most authentic witnesses of any man’s charac- 
ter are those who know him in his own family, and 
see him without any restraint or rule of conduct, but 
such as he voluntarily prescribes to himseif. 

To TELL our secrets is generally folly, but that folly 
is without guilt; to communicate those with which we 
are entrusted is always treachery, and treachery for 
the most part combined with folly. 

POLITENESS is to a man what beauty is to a woman. 
It creates an instantaneous impression in his behalf, 
while the opposite quality exercises as quick a preju- 
dice against him. 

“ LOVING-KINDNESS,” says the Talmud, “is greater 
than laws; and the charities of lifeare more than ali 
ceremonies,” 

SomE people continue under the gross and habitual 
self-deception that the most blundering observer of 
human nature can understand them better than they 
understand themselves. There are persons who have 
so accustomed themselves to all the arts and tricks of 
falsehood, that to gain a plain endina plain way would 
be to them utterly tasteless and insipid. 

HE who always receives and never gives, acquires, 
as a matter of course, a narrow, contracted, selfish 
character. His soul has no expansion, no benevolent 
impulses, no elevation of aim. He learns to feel, and 
think, and care only for himself. 


How bravely a man can walk the earth, bear the 
heaviest burdens, perform the severest duties, and look 
all men boldly in the face, if he only bears in his breast 
a clear conscience, void of offence toward God and 
man! There is no spring, no spur, no inspiration like 
this. To feel that we have omitted no task, and left no 
obligation undischarged—this fills the heart with satis- 
faction and the soul with strength, 

STRANGELY do some people talk of “getting over” a 
great sorrow—overleaping it, passing it by, thrusting 
it into oblivion. But no one ever does that—at least 





AFTER a decision has been carefully and deliberately 
made, pay no regard to misgivings or fancies, or even 
to things which are apparently opposed to it. After 
decision, no more waverings. It is better in matters 
of small importance to run the risk of occasional mis- 
takes, rather than to be halting between two opinions, 

IT is a curious fact, in the ordinary affairs of life, that 
as soon as any purpose is presented to the mind even 
in the smallest matters, immediately another thought, 
differing from and perhaps opposed to it, will be pre- 
sented, too. This is probably permitted, in order to try 
our firmness and to exercise our judgment by choice 
between two things. Happy he who learns to choose 
aright. 

THERE are many shining qualities in the mind of 
man, but none so useful as discretion, It is this, in- 
deed, which gives a value to all the rest, and sets them 
to work in their proper places, and turns them to the 
advantage of their possessor. Without it, learning is 
pedantry; wit, impertinence; and virtue itself looks 
like weakness; and the best parts only qualify a man 
to be more sprightly in error and active in his own 
prejudices. 

AT its best, the spiritual impulse of the idea of “re- 
ward” is not a very thrilling one. Great actions, or 
even a succession of small actions, are seldom done or 
persevered in with an eye to recompense. A more 
spiritual and quickening impulse is needed. Wemust 
see that our lives are penetrated and animated by the 
desire of perfection in any of its forms, religious or 
moral, such as the desire to be at one with the world’s 
laws or the Divine will, or workers in the tardy and 
creeping progress of the race. All these sentiments 
demand faith of one sort or another; all rest in a trust 
in things not seen. 

Goop NATURE.—Good nature is one of the most pre- 
cious commodities of life, both to the possessor and all 
that come in contact with them. There is so much care 
in life,so many that are victims of low spirits, so much 
of sorrow, so many that are languid through sickness; 
or grief, or watching, or want, that any one who can 
throw a ray of light upon their spirits is a benefactor 


no nature which can be touched by the feeling of grief | indeed. Good nature is the most practical of all kinds 
at all. The only way is to pass through the ocean of | of benevolence. It gives itself forth without measure. 


affliction solemnly, slowly, and with humility and | 


It shines like the sun, into all places, high and low 


faith, as the Israelites passed through the sea. Then | alike. It chooses nothing, but blesses all without dis- 
its very waves of misery will divide and become to us | crimination. It allays strife, pours oil upon friction, 


a wall on the right side and on the left, until the gulf | 
narrows and narrows before our eyes, and we land safe | 
| cause of all this blessing is himself blessed above all. 


on the opposite shore. 


lightens the task of life, and diffuses a cheer and glow 
which wine cannot give, and all this, too, while the 
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FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


T is predicted that for the coming season there will 
I be arevival of the old “ Gabrielle,” possibly under 
a new name, and with certain modifications in 
form which shall make it more elegant in appearance, 
and more a favorite than ever. It will have front and 
sides plain, and all the fullness clustered at the back. 

The chatelaine pocket is, this summer, worn lower 
than heretofore, and is madein various shapes. The 
coat-sleeve is the favorite in the street, and is worn 
close to the wrist. The wide dress-sleeve is reserved 
for the house, or, if worn in the street, is concealed by 
a wrap. 

The cream and unbleached tints have seen the height 
of their popularity, and are, the coming season, to be 
superseded by a deep, clear gray. Gray or black over- 
skirts, with basques to match, will be drawn up high 
and close, and the chatelaine will be suspended and 
ornamented with claret or cardinal color. A knot of 
the same hue will be placed somewhere on the oppo- 
site side of the garment. A handsome, deep overskirt 
has a bright bow upon the left side-front, where it ap- 
pears to have capriciously caught a cluster of ample 
folds. 

The cuirass will be. corded and belted. The collar 
cuffs, and sometimes the sleeves, will be of some bril- 
liant color. If two cords finish the edge of the cuirass, 
only one of them will be of the bright color. The but- 
tons at the back will match the bright tint. Some- 
times the upper half of the sleeve will be bright, and 
the under part of the dress material. 

Velvet-striped grenadine is made up into polonaises 
or basques and overskirts, and worn with velvet skirts. 
Either thread lace, or the more inexpensive French 


Fastion Department, 


laces, are equally suitable for trimming grenadine 
costumes. When narrow lace is used, it is generally 
set on the edges of ruffles or plaitings. Grenadine 
dresses for young ladies are sometimes trimmed with 
fine Italian lace, either applied to the edges of the 
plaitings or ruffies, or else placed under them, so that 
they are just perceptible beneath the edge. 

Gray grenadine polonaises with cardinal trimmings, 
to wear over black dresses, are among the leading 
novelties. 

The latest style of street wrap from Paris is a very 
deep sacque, with five back seams, partially fitting it 
to the form. The front falls apart slightly. It has 
pretty side-pockets and a sash at the back. For warm 
weather this sacque may bein grenadine, Mexicaine, 
or in guipure, or Spanish or Llama lace. For cooler 
weather, if of lace, it may be lined with silk of the 
same or a contrasting color. 

Buttons have now reached the minimum of size upon 
the dresses of our ladies, as they have also the maxi- 
mum of number. A woman is now not infrequently 
studded all over with them, like a trunk with nail- 
heads, a single costume often disposing of several 
gross. These buttons are disposed not infrequently in 
three parallel rows down the front or back of the 
polonaise, with single or double rows upon the sleeves, 
the distance between the buttons in the row being not 
more than an inch apart. 

It is strongly hinted that before the Centennial sea- 
son is over, bunting, displaying one or more of our 
national colors, will come into use in costumes de- 
signed for travelling, yachting, croqueting, or other 
like purposes. A manufacturer has produced this 


material a yard wide, with a special view to its being 
demanded for costumes, 
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Our Frontispiece. 
UR frontispiece presents an exquisite fruit-piece, 
O by Lance, an English painter, whose produc- 
tions have won him a world-wide reputation. 
Any one who has given to art matters even a moderate 
attention, has learned to detect the characteristics of 
Lance’s paintings ata glance. There is no other painter 
who is so profuse and varied in his display of fruit or 
so lavish in elaborate urns, vases, tankards and sal- 
vers. No one who makes it a point to introduce into 
his fruit pieces something more or less of architecture, 
and who so fearlessly adds rich draperies or brightly- 
hued birds. 

Lance’s pictures are exquisite in design, and marvels 
of fineness of finish in their execution. Whether his 
style of coloring will be quite pleasing to one who be- 
lieves that art can have no higher aim than to be true 
to nature, is questionable. His pictures are brilliant 
and striking in the highest degree, and there is a mel- 
lowness in,their tone which will be satisfactory to 
most lovers of art. Their hue is a pervading golden 
brown, brightening in the lights, into which all the 
colors of the picture are made to blend. The paint is 
applied so thinly and so delicately to the canvas, and 
when the picture is finished, varnish is so literally 
used, that its surface feels and looks almost like 
polished glass, 

One of the finest and best known of Lance's fruit 
pieces is now on exhibition in Memorial Hall at the 
Centennial, It is a large picture, with a profusion of 


life-sized fruit, set, as in the engraving in this number 
of the magazine, in front of an arched window. Just 
without is a peacock, displaying all its magnificence 
of plumage. A little farther on is an urn filled with 
flowers; while a chateau is seen in the distance. The 
visitor should not fail to look at this picture, 


The Levees of President Washington. 

HE levees of Washington, while in Philadelphia, 
were given every two weeks, and were under- 
stood to be official and not personal receptions. 

The president could not, therefore, be seen by any and 
everybody, and required that each visitor should be 
introduced by his secretary, or by some well-known 
gentleman. The place of reception was the dining- 
room, which was about thirty feet long. The ceremo- 
nial is thus described: “ At three o’clock the visitor 
was introduced to this dining-room, from which all 
seats had been removed. On entering, he saw the tall, 
manly figure of Washington, clad in black silk velvet, 
his hair in full dress, powdered and gathered behind 
in a large silk bag; yellow gloves on his hands, hold- 
ing a cocked hat with a black cockade on it, and the 
edges adorned with a black feather about an inch 
deep. He wore knee and shoe buckles, and a long 
sword. He stood always in front of the fireplace, with 
his face towards the door of entrance. The visitor was 
conducted to him and his name distinctly announced, 
He received his visitor with a dignified bow, in a man- 








ner avoiding to shake hands, even with best friends, 
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As visitors came they formed acircle around the room; 
and at a quarter-past three, the door was closed, and 
the circle was formed for that day, He then began on 
the right, and spoke to each visitor, calling him by | 
name, and exchanging a few words. When he had 
completed this circuit, he resumed his position, and 
the visitors, approaching him in succession, bowed 


| 


Strangers’ Pocket-Guide to the Centennial, 


The publishers of the Home MAGAZINE have issued a 
}meat and carefully-prepared Guide to the Centennjaj 
Exposition, in which will be found clear and ample 
directions for visitors to the city and the E xpositi: n 


| Grounds, It contains all the essential features of the 
| larger and more expensive Guide-Books; with particu- 


and retired. By four o’clock this ceremony was over.”’ | 


Emerson and his Daughter. 


. WASHINGTON correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Commercial, who met Emerson and his daughter 
as they were walking through the Congressional 

Library, says, in making a note of the incident: 

“When this rare spirit, (far be the day) passes forever 

from mortal sight we shall hear more from this daugh- 


ter Ellen; for she, in all likelihood, will be the executor | 


of his papers and the delineator of that deep, still, in- 
ward life. It is memorable that the men who have 
achieved the most in letters and in science have always 
had a woman standing close beside them within the 
veil, as Carl Schurz says, in homely phrase: ‘Handing 
them the bricks while they build,’ and holding up 
their hands when they were weary. It has just come 
to light how much Sir William Herschel owed to the 
tender and tireless sister who, through a lifetime of 
nights, stood by his side while others slept; who 
polished till her hands grew numb the mirrors which 
were to reflect back for him immensity; who had no 
ambition in life but to be his servant; who underrated 
her own achievements that she might exalt his, and, 
as her clear vision swept the paths of the spheres, 
shran¥ from her own discoveries of worlds lest it might 
prove a shadow on his fame, So the great American 
seer has a woman walking close by his side, taking the 
very thoughts from his mind and translating them for 
the world, and this woman is his daughter.” 


The Woman’s Congress. 


URING the second week in October, the Wo- 
D man’s Congress will be held in Philadelphia, 

The two previous Congresses have been entirely 
satisfactory to all who had the pleasure of attending 
them, and productive of much good among women 
themselves. The coming Congress, held, as it will be, 
before the close of the Centennial Exhibition, will 
afford not only exceptional opportunities for a large 
number of visitors to attend, but will also be provided 
with an exceptionably good list of speakers from vari- 
ous parts of the country. 

We take pleasure in reminding our readers of this 
proposed meeting, that those who have not already 
visited the Centennial Exhibition, but propose doing 
60, may so time their visit as to include them both, 


Publishers’ Deparhnent, 


Lives and Portraits of all the Presidents. 


In this neat and handsomely printed book, published 

at the office of the HOME MAGAZINE, you have in the 
compass of 72 carefully written pages, not only the 
biographies of the eighteen American citizens who 
occupied the Executive chair during the first century 
of our national existence, but a connected civil and 
political history of the coma eS ing the one hundred 
years of its marvellous progres: ded thereunto is 
the full text of The Constitution “ofthe United States, with 
all the amendments, giving the book a still higher value 
to every citizen. 

Besides the biographies and the Constitution, there 
are eighteen finely-engraved portraits. The book is 
gotten up in the very best style, the cover handsomely 
printed in colors, and containing views of the Centen- 
nial Buildings and the Capitol at Washington. 

All rd only twenty-five cents, Sent by mail, post- 


age paid. 








lar information as to what the visitor should do on 
reaching the city; where to find hotels and boarding. 
houses; cost of living; what to do, where to go, and 
how to get there, etc. Price 10 cents, sent by mail. 


Business Notices. 


Our friends who visit Philadelphia during the ereat 


| Exposition, should not fail to pay a visit to the elegant 


establishment of Messrs. Robbins, Biddle & Co., Jewel- 
lers, No. 1124 Chestnut Street. Their stock of jewe Iry, 
silverware and fancy goods is very large and complete, 
See their advertisement on last page of cover, 


| Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks, 





Leamon’s Dyes Color Woollens, 





Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons, 





Leamon’s Dyes Color Anything, 


Druggists sell them. A book giving full and explicit 
directions will be sent toany one by addressing the pro- 
prietors, WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co, , Burlington, Vt. 


A CENTURY. of. PResen 


OF PRESIDENTS, 
the Presidents of the United States during the first one 


Lives and Portraits of all 
hundred years of the Republic; to which is added the 
CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, 


With all the Amendments. Beautifully printed on toned 
paper, with eighteen finely-engraved portraits. Price 
only 25 cents. Sent by mail postage paid. For sale by 
Agents and Booksellers. Agents wanted in eve ry town 
and neighborhood. 

T. 8. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, 


PRINTINGPRESSES: aon $0350) 
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OR ATLANTIC CITY. 
SHORTEST ROUTE TO THE SEASHORE. 
CAMDEN AND ATLANTIC RAILROAD. 
FROM oo OF VINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
TRAINS FOR ATLAN T IC CITY. 

Express, through in 134 hours 7°45 A. M., 2°30, 4 P.M. 
Mall, daily, INCLUDING SUNDAYS... ..ccccssecooeee 8 A. M. 
Express, SUNDAYS ONLY....... .7°30 A. M. 
Express, Saturdays only ‘3°15, 5-45 P.M. 
Accommodation « 415 P.M 

Excursion Train daily, exe cept | sun ay, are on this 
train $1.50, good to return same day,) 6A. 

LOCAL TRAINS, 
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Accommodation, “SUN 8 , 
Express, SUNDAYS ONLY ~ 6:00 P. M. 
Excursion Train 6°05 P M. 

Woodruff Parlor Cars attached to all ‘express trains. 

Baggage called for and checked in Philadelphia, and 
delivered in Atlantic City by Union Transfer Company. 

Ticket Offices, No. 888 Chestnut Street, southwest ¢or- 
ner Broad and Chestnut Streets, foot of Vine Street, 
Philadelphia, and No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 

D. H. MUNDY, Agent. 
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PAIN IS A 
BLESSING. 


It locates disease. Whenever the bowels become irregular, 
use TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, it will save much pain 
and danger. Nature issometimes so outraged by the burden 
she is made to earry, through the heedlessness of her chil- 
dren, that she openly rebels, and punishes fearfully. Don't 
neglect the prop treatment when the symptoms first 


appear. Resort to the aperient, and get well speedily. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


NGHAM UNIVERSITY FOR LADIES, Le | 

Roy, Genesee Co., N. ¥. Ful! College curriculum 
Distinet School of Music. German and Conservatory 
methods employed New Art College, arranged after the 


method of N. Y Academy of Design, under the direction a eg 
of accomplished artists. Drawing and Painting from y 
life. Location healthy, beautiful and convenient. Terms | ips 
moderate. Forty-second d year opens Sept. 14, For cata ms, ; 
logues, a addre ss Mrs. E. ©. 1. Staunton w* uy 


“A DECIDED ADVANCE.” 
Fudges’ Report, Amer. Ins. Fair. THE GREAT MEDIGINAT, FOOD. 
THIS justly celebrated DIETETIC tion is, 
in com oe puncte the GLUTEN deriv 
| from the White Winter F Wheat Cereal, a solid 
WILLCOZ & GIBBS extract, the invention of an cminent chemist. 
It has not only been highly recommended, but cer- 
Trade Mark | tified to by a large number of Chemists and Physi- 
cians, represen a very high degree of medical 
science, as the 


(Medallion in base of every machine.) ; 
- Safest, Most Acceptable and Reliable Food 
Ww pH W FOR THE GROWTH OF INFANTS AND CHIL- 
DREN, AND FOR MOTHERS LACKING SUFFI- 


CLENT NOURISHMENT FOR THEIR OFFSPRING 
Unlike those pre; tions made from animal or vi- 
nous matter, which are liable to stimulate the brain 
and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces in its 
elementary composition— 
That which makes strong Boze and Muscle. 
- 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. That which makes good Flesh and Blood. 
Awarded the d “Gold Medal of Progress” of That whichis of Di y= 
the American Institute, Nov,, 1875, and the “ Scott That whi which fo tind kind and friendly to the 
Legacy Medal,” of the Franklin Institute, Oct., i875 / and a = acts as a p 
Intestinal Disorders incidental to childhood, 
ya One IN THE And while it would be diffict..t toconceive of anything 
ATIC TENSION,” OR in Food or Dessert more creamy and delicious, or 
ANY OTHER OF THE CHARAOTERISTIO PRA- more nourishing and 96 lO as an aliment in 
TURES OF THIS MACHINE. i ~ orer"rostention of of th: the Sestem,or 


Correspondence and investigation invited. General Debility. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS 8S. M. Co. Its rare nm 4 excellence in all intestinal Dis- 
r Bond St) 658 Broadway, New York. | “DySENTERY, CHRONIC DIARRH@A AND 
$1 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and | Has been nA INF ey circulars for 














, terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. testimonials. 
per {3 one Sold by Druggists in the principal cities of the 
States. 


per day at home, Sample s worth $1 United 
$5 to $20 free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine JOHN CARLE & SONS, 
1l—y. | 158 Water Street, New Yorlle 
Avoid Malaria, Colds, Prolapsus and many ills 
in Camp and Town by using the 


WARENELD GANTa-CUOGETs 


S210, SSO, #15, &. 


ay satistactory privy in the house; requiring 
More useful than will be 





A handy and er 
attention once v days or weeks 
believed without using 


25 WATER-CLOSETS. 
“THE I. AZY MAN’S COMMODE.” 


A perfect suit 1te for the common chamber utensil. Available 
everywhere, he se odorless, cleanly, portable and capacions 


Dectors and Nurses order them. 


WAKEFIELD EARTH-CLOSET C0., 36 Dey Street, New York. 
Agency in Philadelphia, No. 900 Walnut Street. 



























































FIRST: QUALITY GOODS. 


PRICES. 





MODERATE 


iks> Satisfaction in all cases guaranteed. <q 


ROBBINS, BIDDLE &CO., 
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Jewelers and Silversmiths. 
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DEALERS IN 


RELIABLE WATCHES OF ALL GRADES, 


Fine Jewelry, Precious Stones, French Clocks & Bronzes. 


NOVELTIES IN FANCY GOODS FROM ALL PARTS OF EUROPE. 


SILVER AND SIL.VER-PLATED WARES. 


Table Cutlery, etc., for presentation or home use. 
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